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A POLITICAL TESTAMENT FOR 
STALIN’S HEIRS 


John N. Hazard* 


congress. Barring disclosure of some document still kept secret from 
the world, the record of the gathering in October, 1952, and the 
article written in preparation for it have become Stalin’s political 
testament. He died within five months of the closing of the congress, 
and it is unlikely that the time had been sufficient to permit completion 
of the revision of the Party programme for which the Congress had 
made provision. Malenkov assumes leadership, therefore, with no 
single formal document blueprinting the future. He and his associates 
have for their guidance as to Stalin’s programme at his death only the 
record of his last congress and what must have been the long discussions 
in preparation for it. What does that record, which is the only material 
exposed to public view, suggest as to Stalin’s final plans for his people? 
The major issue on the doctrinal side was the transition from 
socialism to communism. To the westerner the method in which this 
can be brought about seems to be a futile subject for discussion. It 
seems inconceivable to the outsider that sufficient production to meet 
the needs of all and sufficient self-discipline to make possible the 
“withering away” of the police, the courts and the army can be achieved 
within the foreseeable future, if ever. Yet Soviet leaders have always 
discussed the doctrinal problem, perhaps because they really believe 
that communism as heralded by Marx and Engels is still possible of 
achievement, and perhaps because they have talked of it so much that 
they could not hold the loyalty of their people if they were to admit that 
the plan was utopian. 
Stalin prepared the way for the discussion by a twenty-five thousand 
word article published widely throughout the U.S.S.R. on the eve of 
the congress’, and followed by further consideration in Malenkov’s 
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speech at the opening of the congress.’ Both Stalin and Malenkov came 
forward with a theme which sounded like a refrain through the doc- 
trinal discussions. It was the theme that production is not enough to 
achieve communism. There must be changes in many things, including 
re-education of the people. 

The Marxist doctrine that communism requires elimination of the 
differences between country people and city dwellers was reconsidered. 
It was explained that the fusion of these two groups is still believed 
necessary, but not to the extent of complete similarity, as some had been 
arguing. The non-essential differences could be expected to remain 
even after the achievement of communism. Yet there must be one 
important economic change in the relation between those engaged in 
agriculture and those engaged in industry. The open market in which 
the collective farm and its members have been selling their surplus 
beyond the required deliveries to the state must be abolished. In its 
place must be introduced a new system of barter between city and 
village in which the farms will deliver their produce in its entirety to 
state agencies and receive in return industrial goods. In Stalin’s ter- 
minology “commodity exchange must be replaced by product exchange.” 

Stalin indicated that such a change in economic relationships must 
not be undertaken quickly. To the contrary, he would allow considerable 
time for the transition, but he felt that the system which had already 
been introduced with the cotton and flax farms should become general 
until it had done away with money in such relationships. 


The leadership returns in this projected programme of reorganization 
to an article of the 1919 programme of the Communist Party on which 
nothing has been said for many years, namely the abolition of money. 
One can only speculate as to why the year 1952 was chosen for re- 
affirmation of a theme of 1919 which had not been sung since the 
beginning of the period of the New Economic Policy. It could have 
been because Soviet leaders have always held this in the back of their 
minds as a goal which must be achieved, and 1952 presented the first 
occasion on which they began to see the possibility of reaching their goal 
in one sector of the economy. Or their reaffirmation of the determination 
to abolish money could have been an outgrowth of the feeling on the 
part of the leadership that the rank and file need reassurance that the 
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leadership is still striving for the goals of 1919 in spite of the vicissitudes 
of the second world war. 


While singing the theme that production is not enough to permit 
the transition to communism, the leadership seems to have taken pains 
to indicate that production is doing its bit to reach the stage of abund- 
ance required for communism, when all are by definition to receive in 
accordance with their needs. Mikoyan, who for long served as Minister 
of Foreign Trade in the 1930’s and as co-ordinator of supply during the 
war, reported to the delegates on what has been achieved in production. 


Using production in the United States as his yardstick, probably 
because this yardstick had been held up to the Soviet people for a 
generation as a goal, Mikoyan claimed that production had already 
exceeded the rate of increase evidenced in the United States. He laid 
special emphasis upon what is being done for consumers’ goods, pro- 
bably because communism’s achievement will be measured in the citi- 
zen’s mind more by shoes and refrigerators than by blooming mills. 
That this is an important theme was demonstrated again at Stalin’s 
funeral when Malenkov reaffirmed his determination to work for 
satisfaction of consumers’ needs. 


A second theme following that of production and reorganization of 
economic relationships between industry and agriculture as prerequisite 
to the achievement of communism was the theme of the relation of the 
Russian ethnic majority to the other nations inhabiting the U.S.S.R. 
This theme had been Stalin’s special sphere of doctrinal leadership ever 
since he had been selected before the revolution by Lenin to write what 
became a “manual” upon the subject. His concern with the subject can 
be traced throughout his career from his position as Commissar of 
Nationalities in the newly formed government of 1917 to his adoption of 
a new approach to national minority development at the Communist 
Party congress of 1930. While Malenkov was chosen to deal with 
broad questions of doctrine, and Mikoyan was selected to present the 
matter of production, it was Stalin’s fellow Georgian, Beriya, who 
seems to have been chosen to take up Stalin’s mantle on the nationalities 
question. 

No one from outside can tell whether the national minorities have 
really been as restless since the war as various students of the subject 
have concluded, yet there has been reason for speculation. Beginning 
with Stalin’s now famous toast to the Great Russians at the conclusion 
of the war and continuing through the attacks in the Soviet press 
against poets and authors of national minority groups for chauvinism, 
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the Soviet leadership has been giving the impression that the Great 
Russians were at least the first among equals. 


Beriya placed the toast in a different setting. He emphasized that 
all of the national groups in the U.S.S.R. had shared in the war and 
rehabilitation after the war. He emphasized that there had been complete 
elimination of economic and cultural inequality between the ethnic 
groups, and that all were sharing in building socialism. Finally he 
struck a popular propaganda theme in declaring that the United States, 
which has become the principal whipping boy of the Soviet leadership, 
was paying no such considerate attention to the less numerous peoples 
with which it was working, even including the English. Beriya seems 
to have been seeking to counteract any sentiments which may have 
developed of recent years against the Great Russians and to have re- 
emphasized the theme that the U.S.S.R. is led by men who know no 
ethnic favorites and who think only in terms of an international brother- 
hood of workers. Malenkov lent credence to such a conclusion by 
repeating the theme over Stalin’s bier a few months later. 

The international character of the Soviet cause appears as the 
central note of the third theme in the records of the congress. This 
theme was often heard in the years just following the revoiution, but 
it became somewhat muted when it seems to have failed in its effective- 
ness with the German attack, with workers’ support, in 1941. It was 
the theme that the Soviet peoples do not stand alone in defending their 
country. They have with them the workers of the world. The attention 
attracted to this theme was heightened when Stalin chose it for his 
brief speech ending the congress. He declared that Thorez of France 
and Togliatti of Italy had promised that the French and Italian peoples 
would never fight against the Soviet Union. 


The same theme had been developed at intervals throughout the 
speeches of the preceding days of the congress when communists from 
virtually every corner of the globe, even including such infinitesimal 
districts as the Free Zone of Trieste, had mounted the platform to 
pledge loyalty. The Dutch communists had even unfurled before the 
congress a banner declaring that Dutch workers would not fight against 
the U.S.S.R. On several occasions the /nternationale was sung, as it 
used to be during sessions of the Communist International during the 
1920’s. There was thus symbolized the theme of worker solidarity 
throughout the world from which the U.S.S.R. could expect to benefit 
in time of war. No Soviet citizen could have felt after the demonstra- 
tions of the congress that he was standing alone, and the presence of 
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communist leaders at Stalin’s funeral some months later must have 
reinforced this theme. 

The theme of war and the perils it offered in the path of the 
achievement of communism were also emphasized. It seems as if the 
Soviet leaders were aware that their emphasis upon the need for sacri- 
fice to meet these perils might have caused some of their fellow citizens 
less close to the throne to ask whether their efforts to build a new 
society would be nullified by war. Stalin replied to this unstated but 
possibly real feeling on the part of his people by reviewing Marxist 
doctrine and arguing that war was more likely between capitalist powers 
themselves than between a coalition of them and the U.S.S.R. He 
criticized specifically those of his people who thought that an attack 
upon the U.S.S.R. could be expected before a war among the capitalist 
powers themselves. 

As if to calm those who were not prepared to rely for protection 
solely upon doctrine and the sabotage of foreign military efforts by local 
communists, Marshal Bulganin was brought to the rostrum to recount 
in detail the military strength of the U.S.S.R. He declared it adequate 
to meet any threat which might be made upon the Soviet Union. Again 
this theme of military preparedness for whatever may come was repeated 
in the funeral orations months later for Stalin. Beriya assured the 
people that Soviet military and police power was adequate to meet all 
possible external and internal danger, while Malenkov promised that 
the pursuit of peace would be the new government’s aim. 

The final theme, and the one for which the congress was called, 
ostensibly related to the organization of the Communist Party. It was 
on this subject that Stalin probably put most of his time. Being a man 
who had achieved and maintained his position at the pinnacle of power 
through a full understanding of organizational matters, it is unlikely 
that he would under-estimate the importance of matters which would 
influence the character of his leadership corps for years to come. For 
this reason details of membership rights and duties and the inter- 
relationship of various Party bodies have interest for the foreign 
student of Soviet politics. They suggest the possible effectiveness of 
the agency which Malenkov has inherited to achieve his ends. 

Not since 1939 had there been a revision of the Party rules to 
bring them into accord with what the leadership seems to have thought 
to be the requirements of the pre-war period.’ The war had seen some 
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changes in the character of the Party, with its growth from 2,477,666 
members in 1939 to 6,882,145 members in 1952. More importantly, per- 
haps, this membership had filled the gaps caused by the war to such an 
extent that in 1946 two thirds of the members and candidates had been 
admitted in the preceding five years. Consequently, the Party had ended 
the war with large numbers of new members and a very much diminished 
core of indoctrinated veterans. 

This fact had been seen to worry the leadership, for every Party 
periodical published after the war had emphasized the need for political 
education of the Party membership, even including the leadership at 
the provincial and republic level. Orders to all to attend refresher 
courses in political theory and Party history had been issued. In spite 
of these efforts, the press had found that Party members were betraying 
their trust. Accounts of displaced persons and refugees escaping to the 
west included reports of nepotism, graft, and even debauchery among 
Party members. 

Malenkov opened the congress by noting the fact that the Party 
membership had increased during the war in spite of large numbers of 
losses. He gave the world its first authentic account of what the Party 
had done to cope with the situation, slowing down the admission of 
new members because rapid growth had lowered the level of political 
understanding and the general standards of quality of members. The 
policy of restricting admission and improving political training was to 
be continued. He repeated the phrase so often heard since 1905 that 
the strength of the Party lay not in size but in quality. 

Improvement of quality seems to be the theme of most of the 
changes presented to the congress for adoption in the new Party rules. 
Khruschev, who was chosen to explain the draft, and who became with 
Stalin’s death the new secretary of the Party’s Central Committee, 
declared that the role of the Party member must be emphasized. To 
this end the requirements for membership were redefined, and the 
duties of members restated. Yet when one reads the new definitions, 
there is nothing new. The principles are of long standing, namely unity, 
duty to carry out decisions, activity, discipline for all, conformity to the 
principles of criticism and self-criticism. 

Unity had been a rule since 1921 when it was voted to forbid factions 
within the Party. Certainly since the ousting of Trotsky, no member 
could have dreamed that anything but unity would have been permitted. 
The duty to carry out decisions and to be active in Party work had 
been spelled out at the congress of 1905. Self criticism had been 
espoused with emphasis only since 1948, but it had long been a routine 
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of every Soviet organization. The principles are obviously, therefore, 
not new, but they may have required restating because of abuses. It 
may be that the leadership felt that without a flow of criticism from 
below it could not be sure what its lower level officials were doing. 
The rules were amended to make it not only the right but the duty of 
Party members to criticize their officials, if necessary before the Central 
Committee itself. 

Security, nepotism, expulsion by lower party echelons and exclusive- 
ness were all disclosed by Khruschev as problems within the Party. None 
of these had been disclosed officially before. The rules were amended 
to state specifically that no secret might be divulged ; that no appointment 
should be made without careful selection; that officials could not be 
expelled from the Party by their own local Party organizations; and 
that action on candidates had to be taken within a year after admission 
to candidacy. 

It is hard to imagine that any Party member had thought that he 
could talk indiscriminately about secrets, or that he could appoint his 
relatives and friends to Party positions without other qualifications. 
Statement of these principles in the new rules suggests that great laxity 
had emerged at lower levels among men who had forgotten the prin- 
ciples drilled into every Party member in long study sessions in the 
inter-war years. 

Expulsion by local agencies presents a different problem. The rules 
had long required approval by the Central Committee of the Party if any 
local cell to which a member belonged wished to expel a member of the 
Central Committee from the Party. Now the restraint on the authority of 
local cells over their own members was extended to members of the 
executive groups of the echelons at republic, province and county level 
as well. In each case a two-thirds vote of the executive committee was 
required before a local cell could expel one —_ the executive committee’s 
members from the Party. 

Exclusiveness was also a new matter. The Party had always 
espoused the principle of few numbers, but a new problem had appar- 
ently come to the fore since the war. Candidates were being held in 
their candidacy status for indefinite periods of time. The amendment to 
the rules required a decision after one year: either admit to full mem- 
bership, drop completely, or extend the candidacy for another year. The 
Party was not to be allowed to develop a “waiting list” like a country 
club. 

Finally, a series of proposals were made changing the structure of 
the Party at the highest levels. The Party conference, which had been 
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an interim body convoked between Party congresses and including only 
a relatively few provincial leaders was dropped entirely. Khruschev 
explained that an enlarged central committee could perform its function. 
A new body to be called the Presidium, was created to absorb the 
Political Bureau and the Organizational Bureau, and to increase the 
number of persons at the top policy making level to twenty five with 
eleven alternates. 


With the amendments to the rules, Stalin seems to have been desirous 
of restating the principles of devotion to discipline which had been 
characteristic of the leadership’s emphasis before the war, while at the 
same time broadening the circle of leaders who would share in policy 
making. He may well have had in mind the development of a larger 
group of men, many of them from the middle aged group, who might 
be trained through association with the policy making function to 
prvide the assurance of continuation of his policies for three or more 
decades after the death which he must have known could not be more 
than a decade away for himself. 

If this was his aim, he has been thwarted, for the first act of the new 
leaders following his death was to reduce the number of policy makers 
to what it had been in the Political Bureau before the amendments of 
October, 1952. But the other changes of the nineteenth Party congress 
remain on the books. Malenkov has behind him a corps of provincial 
leaders who are prepared, to the extent that Party rules can prepare 
them, to carry out his will. 


Recapitulating, Stalin’s plan for his people as indicated by his last 
congress seems to contain these elements of policy: (1) avoidance of 
policies which Soviet intelligence specialists would expect to cause a 
world war; (2) military preparedness against war should it come; 
(3) development of a strong fifth column in foreign states against the 
possibility of war so that the U.S.S.R. might be able to count on mass 
resistance and sabotage against military action in enemy states should 
war come; (4) maintenance of a relatively small, well disciplined leader- 
ship group within the U.S.S.R. in the form of the Communist Party ; 
(5) preservation of the policy making function within the Party in a 
small group at the top which could be altered only with the consent of 
its own members; (6) emphasis upon production, especially upon that 
part of the industrial plant devoted to consumers goods so as to show 
signs of improving the standard of living of the masses; and (7) deve- 
lopment of new economic relationships between city and village leading 
to the abolition of money in these relationships. 


RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AND THE 
DILEMMA OF POWER 


George C. Guins* 


in October, 1952, reorganized the higher party organs. The 

notorious Political Bureau, the authority of which transcended 
that of all other bodies, yielding in significance only to the personal 
authority of the leader, ceased to exist. This reform cannot be looked 
upon as a simple organizational measure. It completes a process, which 
began some time ago, of combining the Party with the government of 
the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev, a member of the Political Bureau, explaining the pro- 
jected reforms in the Party statutes, declared that the Political Bureau 
had for some time fulfilled the functions of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Party and it has therefore been replaced by the 
present Presidium, which only consolidates a situation actually existing. 
This explanation does not indicate what body has been the recipient of 
higher Party and state authority. Will the successor of the Political 
Bureau be the newly organized Presidium of the Party Central Com- 
mittee, or, will the power be concentrated in the hands of the Secretariat, 
which in the new statute combines the functions of the former Organiza- 
tional Bureau, also abolished by the decision of the Congress? In place 
of the three higher organs of the Party—the Political Bureau, Organi- 
zational Bureau, and Secretariat—there are now two: the Presidium of 
the Party Central Committee, and the Secretariat. But duality of auth- 
ority in the Communist Party is ruled out, for it would contradict the 
fundamental principles of the organization bequeathed to the Party 
by its founder, Lenin, and all the past history of the Party. The main 
idea in all organizational plans was centralization. Therefore, in attempts 
to define the meaning of the reforms the attention of commentators 
should be concentrated primarily on the comparative evaluation of the 
chances of the Presidium and Secretariat to be the leading Party organ 
and the successor of the Political Bureau. 


Ts Conaress oF the All-Union Communist Party, which met 
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To understand the meaning of the changes in October, 1952, and 
the roles of the two high organs of the Party, one must trace the 
evolution of the Party during the period of stabilization of the Stalinist 
regime from the establishment of the first five-year plan and the pro- 
clamation of the Stalin Constitution of 1936. Only from this perspective 
can one begin to understand Khrushchev’s thesis regarding the change 
in the role of the Political Bureau and its transformation from an all- 
powerful organ of authority into the purely Party Presidium of the 
Central Committee. 

During the October Revolution the Party did not possess a suffi- 
ciently large contingent of persons prepared for administration. It had 
to use as officials former civil servants and former officers, to invite into 
service former entrepreneurs and to put at the head of plants engineers 
who had worked in corresponding fields before the Revolution. The 
so-called “spetsy” (specialists) did the work, but their chiefs and 
controllers were Party men. At the same time an accelerated prepara- 
tion of new, more trustworthy cadres occurred, with continual replace- 
ment of persons of bourgeois spirit by the new generation of proletarian 
intelligentsia. The change took place partly through promotion of new 
people, partly through the purging and annihilation of old workers. 
Whereas originally the Party could only direct and control work, now it 
subordinated such activities to its immediate leadership. As responsible 
workers in all sectors Communists appeared as engineers, administra- 
tors, kolkhoz presidents, chiefs of machine-tractor stations, leaders 
of co-operatives, commanders of military units, diplomats, and scholars. 

Moreover, along with the complication of administration through 
industrial development and the collectivization of agriculture, as well 
as by the broadening of political tasks within and without the State, 
the government of the Soviet Union began to rapidly develop in 
grandiose complexity a mechanism with a very large Council of 
Ministers. For co-ordination of governmental activity it was necessary 
to have it headed by the most authoritative and prominent Party 
leaders. The appearance, in May, 1941, of Stalin, the General Secretary 
of the Party, as President of the Council of Ministers marked the 
beginning of a decisive merging of the Party with the Government. 
This was on the eve of the war, when it became necessary for the 
Council of Ministers to act positively and not to depend on Political 
Bureau leadership. The heading of the Council of Ministers by Stalin, 
who was at the same time head of the Political Bureau, avoided potential 
conflicts and delays. 

The activity of the Council of Ministers (at that time still the 
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Council of Peoples’ Commissars) grew continually and the number of 
ministers became so great that Stalin had to increase the number of his 
representatives or assistants in the leadership of the Council of Ministers. 
Gradually it came to be ten men, and then went beyond ten. Among 
the assistants of the President of the Council of Ministers the majority 
were members of the Political Bureau. Thus the Political Bureau was 
actually transferred into the Council of Ministers. The numerous 
ministers do not take part, it must be assumed, in deciding the most 
important political questions. They are decided by the President and 
his assistants who lead the activity of the most important ministries or 
groups of them. Otherwise it is impossible to imagine action by a 
government consisting of sixty persons. The existence of the Political 
Bureau therefore became superfluous. Khrushchev evidently had this 
in view, saying that the Political Bureau in effect had begun to fulfill 
the functions of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 


Thus, the question of which body succeeded to the authority of the 
Political Bureau can be answered as follows: the higher administration 
of the State is concentrated in the Council of Ministers, or, more 
exactly, in its President and his assistants, not in the Presidium or 
the Secretariat. 

What sort of role will the Presidium of the Central Committee and 
the Secretariat play? An analysis of the composition of the administra- 
tion of the Party can give the answer to this question. By no means all 
of the millions in the bureaucratic apparatus of the Soviet Union are 
Communists. On the other hand, by no means all of the Communists are 
suited to become officials or administrators. The Communists are 
needed among the workers and peasants, in the Army and Navy, in 
the trade unions and co-operatives, among writers, and among people 
in scientific work. Therefore, one cannot speak of the complete merging 
of the state apparatus with the Party: it would be impossible and un- 
desirable, In the government apparatus there will be non-Party people 
under all conditions; in the Party apparatus there will be purely 
political workers of the Communists, and “snoopers.” 


The coalescence of the Communist party with the government 
apparatus proceeds faster on the upper levels and more slowly in pro- 
vincial institutions, faster in the RSFSR, and slower in the national 
republics. Until recently the village soviets and the kolkhoz administra- 
tions had the fewest Communists of all. The merging of the small 
kolkhozes into the stronger, united kolkhozes also led to the strengthen- 
ing of the Communist element in the kolkhoz administration, as was 
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reported by Khrushchev in his report in 1951 on the results of the 
consolidation of the kolkhozes. 

In the national republics the number of Communists is insignificant. 
In Kazakhstan, for example, on September 1, 1952, there were 231,610 
Party members and 29,923 candidates; the population of Kazakhstan 
is more than six million people. In Georgia, in the same period, there 
were 160,045 members and 13,253 candidates in a population of over 
3% million persons. In the Ukraine there were 676,190 party members 
and 101,642 candidates out of a population of over forty million people. 
Besides this, only 35% per cent. of Party members in the Ukrainian 
Communist party had received higher or intermediate education.’ 

Thus, the Communist Party could not fill the institutions of the 
State with its members even if it wished to do so. It must utilize the 
services of non-Party members. But the Party does not even desire 
complete merging, as it would shift to the Party responsibility for all 
administrative shortcomings, all abuses, mistakes, inaccurate reports, 
hidden deficiencies, and non-fulfillment of the plans. Full merging 
would hamper supervision and investigation. 

Under the existing situation, the Party must be divided into two 
parts. Some of the Party members directly govern policy and administra- 
tion, others head the activity of the Party organs, select Party workers, 
and generally supervise the fulfillment of Party plans. Managerial posts 
in all governmental institutions, state enterprises and the Army are 
occupied by responsible Party workers. Therefore the existence in the 
Party of special bureaus and divisions, with functions identical to those 
fulfilled by the Government and its organs becomes harmful, creating a 
parallelism in work. 

The Party has striven to eliminate this parallelism by the abolition 
of the Political Bureau and simultaneously by curtailment of various 
bureaus in the central Party organs whose competence corresponds to 
that of several administrative institutions. The abolition of such bureaus 
already began some time ago. In 1939, after a revision of the Party 
statutes, only two of the bureaus of the Party Central Committee con- 
nected with administrative activity remained: those concerned with 
agriculture and with education. The interference of Party organs, 
interrupting normal administration, can be observed even at present, 
however. In the consideration of materials at the 1952 Party Congress 
*The figures given for the number of Party members in the Ukraine and their 
educational qualifications are taken from materials of the 19th Party Congress, 
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in Georgia, one of the delegates declared that the Section of Literature 
and Art in the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Georgia 
carried on its work as if it intended to supplant the Ministry of Cine- 
matography of the Georgian republic, and that it was interfering in 
petty details of the Ministry’s work instead of co-operating in the 
development of cinematography in Georgia. 

The new statute does not indicate which divisions and institutions 
will remain in the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and local Party organizations. In Khrushchev’s tenth 
thesis he noted that this question will be decided in each separate case, in 
accordance with local conditions. 

The tasks of the Party organs are formulated in the report presented 
to the 19th Congress by Malenkov.’ In it he stressed control functions, 
organizational work, selection of personnel and ideological leadership. 
“It is a most important task of the Party,” he said, “to take every 
measure to increase checking and follow-up in the work of all organiza- 
tions and institutions from top to bottom.” 

Malenkov sketched for the Party a far from comforting picture of 
contemporary sentiments among Communists: “Successes have gener- 
ated in the Party ranks a mood of self-satisfaction, a pretense of well- 
being and smug complacency, and a desire to rest on one’s laurels and 
to rely on past merits.” “Among some of our workers in the soviets, 
in the economy and elsewhere, Party and State discipline is still weak.” 
“There are also cases in which industrial executives, with the connivance 
of Party organizations, submit deliberately inflated applications for raw 
material and supplies and pad output reports when they do not fulfill 
production plans.” “Nor are we guaranteed against the infiltration of 
alien views and ideas from without, from the capitalist countries, and 
from within from remnants of groups hostile to the Soviet power and 
not yet completely eliminated by the Party.” 

Still other symptoms of dissolution within the Party can be found 
in the materials and reports from outlying regions. In them there is 
mention of the development of so-called “patronage,” that is, the pro- 
tection of relatives and friends and covering up their errors, of admission 
to the Party of people with doubtful reputations, and sometimes with a 
criminal past, of bureaucracy, and of participation in unscrupulous 
attempts to exploit the collective economy. 

The devil takes care of his own. Since Communists head various 
establishments, Party workers working in the Party organizations ry 
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to protect them. Malenkov called for integrity and the subordination of 
personal interests to those of the State. But to correct a situation by 
high-sounding phrases alone is difficult. Therefore, the local Party 
organizations are enjoined to be particularly careful about admitting new 
members to the Party, and in the Central Committee a new statute 
gives the power, as earlier, to create special “political sections.” 

To strengthen administrative leadership and political work, the 
Party Central Committee has the right to set up political sections and 
to assign Party organizers of the Central Committee to individual sec- 
tions of socialist construction which may assume a special importance 
for the national economy as a whole . . . The political sections work on 
the basis of special instructions handed down by the Central Committee.’ 


These extraordinary plenipotentiary organs call to mind the Sena- 
torial inspections of pre-revolutionary times. But this is not all, for 
the new statute even creates the duty of extraordinary Party investiga- 
tors. The Party Control Committee in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union “has representatives independent 
of the local party bodies in the republics, territories and provinces . . .”” 
These agents, the eyes and ears of Moscow, will observe Party and non- 
Party officials. But such organs already exist in the person of the 
procurators and the branches of the MVD, which are also not sub- 
ordinated to any sort of local authority. Thus, still another supervisory 
body is set up. Parallelism in Party and Government work is lessened 
or eliminated, but at the same time parallelism in supervision is created, 
with controllers over controllers. 

The general impression gained by reading the new statute and all 
materials relating to it is that the merging of the Party with the 
Government leads to the degeneration of the Party into an ordinary 
ruling group of privileged units of Party workers and the inescapable 
moral dissolution of these groups, demanding increased control, even 
control over controllers. Political power will now be concentrated in 
the Council of Ministers; the Party leadership and supervision over 
Party workers will be concentrated in the Party Presidium; and the 
Party Secretariat will manage Party personnel and the selection of 
better or, in actuality, more trustworthy people. But the course of dis- 
solution is hard to stop. It is inescapable, when one Party administers 
a country and when a privileged stratum has already been set up in the 


Party itself. 


* Sec. 40, Ustav, 1939; Sec. 37, Ustav, 1952. 
* Sec. 35c, Ustav, 1952. 
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Extraordinary measures followed the sudden death of Stalin. Among 
them, the decisions of the 19th Party Congress were revised, including 
a reduction in the membership of the new Presidium from twenty-five 
members and eleven alternates to ten members and four alternates. The 
members of the new Presidium are the most influential members of the 
party. Thus, the quantitative and qualitative composition of the Presi- 
dium correspond completely to the former organization of the Political 
Bureau abolished in the fall of 1952. 

Simultaneously the number of deputy Premiers in the Council of 
Ministers has been decreased from ten or more to four. The newly- 
appointed deputy premiers—Beriya, Molotov, Bulganin, and Kaganovich 
—are members of the reorganized Presidium. For a long time, these 
four men were Stalin’s closest aides. In their hands now rests control of 
the secret police, the army, the economy, and the satellites. The only 
power, if any, possessed by Stalin’s successor, Premier Malenkov, is 
his personal influence in the Party. 

The significance of the transitional structure of the Party and 
government can probably only be explained as emphasizing the sta- 
bility of Stalin’s political line and at the same time as strengthening 
the power of the leading group of the Communist Party at the expense 
of Malenkov as the head of the government. The forms are changed, 
but Party domination is secured and strengthened in a critical situation. 


MIDDLE EASTERN CONTRASTS: 
EGYPT AND IRAQ 


Elizabeth Monroe * 


Middle East, the area is one of sameness. Even the landscape 
seems uniform, for it gets little rain and, except for a short 
time in spring, its colour is uniformly dun. Where it is cut by great 
rivers, as in Egypt and Iraq, these make only narrow ribbons of green. 
Its peoples also seem alike: they nearly all speak Arabic; they are 
almost all Moslems, and they have a common culture. They therefore 
adopt a common attitude—totally different from that of the west—to 
important subjects such as time (which scarcely seems to matter to 
them), such as money (of which, in a life of insecurity, they coin as 
much as possible to-day without thought of to-morrow’s consequences ) 
and such as the will of God, which is passively accepted as inevitable. 
Again, they are alike in their attitude to property and savings. For 
centuries land, whether conquered, granted, grabbed or bought, has 
been the chief reward of enterprise, and over those centuries it has 
passed into the hands of relatively few people. The whole of the 
Middle East is therefore saddled with a system whereby a few rich 
landlords exploit an immensely larger class of ignorant, diseased and 
almost starving poor. Only in Lebanon is there anything approaching a 
well-to-do peasantry. When countries have so many characteristics in 
common, it comes as a shock to learn that their social problems are 
in fact quite different. Even the two river-bank peoples—the Egyptians 
and the Iraquis—are confronted, in much the same set of circum- 
stances, with problems that offer striking contrasts. 
I 
One difference between the two peoples is that they are at slightly 
different stages of development. The Egyptians, who have lived at a 
world cross-roads much used since the time of Napoleon, are the farther 
advanced in terms of technical achievement. Proportionately, they can 
boast more educated men, a few more experts in technical fields, and 


a more skilful peasantry; the Egyptian peasant is trained, under the 


*Member of the editorial staff, The Economist, London; author of The Mediter- 
ranean in World Politics. 
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impulsion of greedy landlords, to get the most out of a cash crop— 
cotton—and is therefore familiar with the use of fertilisers. But the 
Iraqi, particularly the northern Iraqi, is the more vigorous of the two 
types once he is roused. As the pace of change accelerates, the gap 
between the two is narrowing. Recent events, and particularly the 
sights seen during and after World War II, have quickened the process. 

Before the war, only townsmen were aware of the possibility of 
improving social conditions; the peasantry had not wakened from the 
lethargy of centuries. For the most part, they owned plots too small to 
support a family or else were tenants at rents which kept them con- 
stantly in debt, or were share croppers without legal rights. In theory, 
the establishment of independence and democracy under President 
Wilson’s Fourteen points should have improved their lot, but in 
practice the landlord distorted the parliamentary system in order to 
suit his convenience, and the peasant was too ignorant to prevent him 
from using it as a device to maintain a feudal strangelehold. The 
Middle Eastern campaign of 1940-43 changed this situation. It wakened 
a proletariat and, in Egypt, where it was principally fought, also some 
of the peasantry to the idea that misery was not inevitable. They saw 
armies in which the humblest soldier was well clothed and fed. These 
armies spent money which caused immense inflation, but which went 
chiefly into the pocket of the landlord, who became richer, while prices 
of necessities soared beyond the reach of the poor, who grew hungry 
and angry. Better communications caused peasants to see more variety 
and to compare their lot with that of neighbours. Skilful propaganda by 
Rommel about the redistribution of land was listened to in the Nile 
delta, where at the time of Alamein the peasants even placed stones as 
markers for the anticipated share-out. Lastly, wages for local labour 
were paid on a scale undreamed of, not only by the armies but by the 
oil companies which, under pressure of world demand, were simultane- 
ously increasing their Middle Eastern operations. These more favour- 
able conditions did not make the peasant happier ; they simply awakened 
his appetite. 

Both Egypt and Iraq, therefore, (along with neighbouring coun- 
tries such as Syria and Persia) are suffering from violent social grow- 
ing pains. Typically, Egypt though the more lethargic of the two, is 
still in the lead. For it is General Neguib who, by his revolution of 
1952, has set an example for tearing off the feudal shackles that have 
so greatly retarded social development. 

II 


The mere desire of the masses is not alone enough to bring about 
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improvements. In both Egypt and Iraq other ingredients were and are 
necessary, notably a change of heart on the part of the pashas in order 
to create funds for the works involved—either by taxing their own fat 
incomes or else by organising conditions in which the foreign lender 
would be tempted to invest. (The Moslem rich are, as has already been 
explained, unaccustomed to investing in anything but real—usually 
landed—property.) For the six years 1946-1952, this change of heart 
was everywhere postponed. Pashas paid lip service to it; they drafted 
four and five and seven year plans for making it, and they engaged ex- 
perts—far too many experts—to advise them on what should be done. 
But beyond studying the plans they did little or nothing. The tide did 
not turn until General Neguib took them—as it were—by the scruff 
of King Faruq’s neck. 


Even then, there are—as remains only too apparent to anyone who 
knows Egypt—two other prerequisites for successful social change. One 
is a competent bureaucracy, capable of organising a reform of the 
taxation system or a just redistribution of land. Neither Egypt nor Iraq 
yet possesses a civil service well enough paid or educated to do either 
well. The other—even more important—is enough suitable land for 
redistribution. And it is here that lies the really fundamental difference 
between the two countries. Both are mainly agricultural, but in Iraq 
only about one third of the cultivatable land is at present cultivated. In 
Egypt, six-sevenths of the cultivatable land is not only cultivated but 
crammed with cultivators. In a word, the one country has changed 
helmsman but lacks the conditions in which to take advantage of the 
change ; the other is blessed with all the right conditions for improvement 
but is still, except for minor modifications that will be described, in 
the grip of a feudal aristocracy. 


III 


At the time when General Neguib got rid, almost at a blow, of 
King Faruq and the pasha-led political parties, the agricultural situa- 
tion in Egypt was broadly speaking as follows :— 

Egypt is, in area, a big country (it is almost one tenth the size of 
Canada) but 97 per cent of it is desert. It lies outside the winter rainbelt 
that waters Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and northern Iraq, and rain 
comes only at rare intervals, if at all. Its cultivatable area of about seven 
million acres, therefore, lies entirely in the. Nile valley, except insofar 
as certain desert depressions could, at immense expense, be artificially 
flooded so as to accommodate more cultivators. The soil of the valley 
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is the fertile stuff the origin and use of which is described in Anthony 
and Cleopatra:— 


‘The higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises; as it ebbs the seedsman 
Upon this slime and ooze scatters his grain 
And shortly comes to harvest.’ 


That ancient farming method is called basin irrigation. In the last sixty 
years, perennial irrigation, produced as the result of damming and 
storing the Nile flood, and artificially supplying water at all times 
of year, has immensely increased possible yields. Instead of one harvest 
per year, after the flood, two and even three are now attainable without 
much effort. This increased potentiality, bringing with it lesser liability 
to famine, has, when added to the boon of greater internal security, 
caused the following phenomenal increases of population in the present 
century :— 
Million inhabitants 

1897 - -- - 

1917 


Latest figure - - - - - - 204 


The figures become sinister directly it is remembered that they always 
apply to the same static acreage of cultivatable land on the valley floor— 
about 7 million acres of which about 6 million are at present cultivated. 
The overcrowding is easily visible to the naked eye for miles; the 
countryside gives an impression of continuous village. Egypt’s rural 
population of between twelve and thirteen million people is therefore 
living in conditions worse than those known to its fathers and grand- 
fathers. In the years since 1920 total consumption of tobacco, coffee, 
meat, textiles and cereals has fallen; that is, twenty million people now 
are consuming less than thirteen million people did then. Consumption 
of tea and sugar has gone up, if reckoned in the round, but has fallen 
if reckoned per head. There are too many people for every job, and 
though crop yields are so high the level of earnings is depressingly 
low. One American expert has calculated that the farm population could 
be cut by 5 million without a decline in production, and that, supposing 
he were to introduce half the degree of mechanisation used on American 
farms, ten per cent of it could do the work now done. 

This situation would be socially less grave were the land evenly 
distributed between the millions who live off it. But this is not so; in 
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few countries in the world is it any longer so unevenly shared. 94 per 
cent of the owners—the smallholders—own 35 per cent of the land, and 
the remaining 65 per cent is in the hands of big landowners who form 
only 6 per cent of the owning class. Nearly two million of the 2,800,000 
owners own less than 1 acre (i.e. not nearly enough to live on) ; some 
rent a further bit of land as share croppers. A further one and a half 
million peasants own no land and work seasonally, for about £12 a 
year, on the bigger farms. 

Eating only just enough to keep alive, sharing a mud hut with his 
buffalo ; breeding multitudinous fly-infested babies ; suffering chronically, 
and as to 75 per cent of total numbers, from bilharzia (a kind of 
worm) which is a disease carried by the water snail in the irrigation 
channels in which he washes, Egypt’s miserable peasant keeps going 
only thanks to lifegiving sunshine and to the fact that he works for only 
about 130 days in the year. It is no wonder that he has been too 
debilitated, both physically and mentally, to move against his masters. 
This impulse, when it came last year, came from another quarter— 
from the growing, and increasingly shocked, middle class. 

The bonds were burst by General Neguib and his colonels and 
wing commanders. Instead of concentrating, as most army movements 
do, upon classic objectives such as more tanks and jet planes, and the 
fulfilment of nationalist ambitions, they based their revolt, surprisingly, 
on one aspect of the need for social change. This was the need for land 
reform—a measure from which they personally would feel little direct 
benefit. Those who wish to belittle them explain either that land reform 
was the only subject on which they were all agreed, or that they had to 
do it in order to break the power of pashas who would otherwise have 
undermined their movement. There may be truth in both these allega- 
tions, but neither detracts from the fact that the Egyptian army’s act 
has, at least for the moment, forestalled the violent and bloody peasant 
revolt to which rising population pressure seemed to be leading. 

The most interesting feature of General Neguib’s “Decree Law con- 
cerning Agrarian Reform” of September, 1952, is its moderation: it is 
far more moderate than it would have been if any peasant had had a 
hand in its drafting. It is therefore easier to execute, administratively 
speaking, than a more drastic measure would have been. But, in the 
condition of over-population with which Egypt is cursed, the many 
advantages of moderation are offset by a drawback. The measure can 
only give land to the barest fraction of the landless people. Here are 
the figures. The law expropriates land only on the very largest estates— 
those over two hundred acres. Therefore, only the two thousand richest 
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out of Egypt’s 2,760,000 landowners are affected. The amount of land 
made available to smallholders will be 1.2 million out of a total of 5.9 
million cultivated acres. The landlords will get compensation, but at a rate 
based on the taxation rate and not on the market value of the land; it 
will be well below the latter. (There is poetic justice here for it was 
the landlord class that fixed the low taxation rate.) Compensation will 
be paid in interest-bearing bonds redeemable after thirty years out of 
payments made by the purchasing peasants before that date. So that the 
scheme is intended to be self-financing. But—here is the major rub— 
1.2 million acres divided into five to ten acre lots can provide land for 
only a fraction—150,000—of Egypt’s landless families. Maybe it will 
provide for less if, as happened under General Macarthur’s somewhat 
similar reform in Japan, landlords evade the law by surreptitiously reg- 
istering land in the name of relations, or by bribing the peasant on 
their estate to come to some private arrangement. But neither this 
drawback nor the thought of the number of peasants who must remain 
dissatisfied takes away from the courage of a measure that, in the cur- 
rent mood of Egypt’s middle and lower classes, was the only possible 
basis for establishing internal confidence and stability. 


What is to happen to Egypt’s surplus millions? Their failure to get 
land under the reform will at least now bring their plight to public 
notice. Maybe some—probably more than the small number who will 
actually get land—will be absorbed into industries financed by ex- 
landlords who fall out of love with their one-time lucrative investment 
in rural property. Solutions such as emigration do not appeal to so 
ignorant a people; birth control can hardly be preached so long as 
whole families sleep in the dung among their animals; better water 
storage and conservation arrangements at the Nile head-waters in the 
great lakes of Central Africa are on their way, but will allow only of 
land reclamation on a scale that will merely keep a rising peasant popu- 
lation alive at its present low standard of living. An improved standard 
would cost millions that Egypt does not possess and does not want to 
borrow. It is hard that a reformer so praiseworthy as General Neguib 
should be set such nearly impossible conditions. “I see no hope for our 
national future,” lately said one of the country’s best economists, “un- 
less scientists so contrive to harness sunshine—our main asset—that 
we can use solar energy to pump our river onto our deserts.” 


IV 
Iraq is, by comparison, an empty land and a land of promise. Just 
under one third the size of Egypt in total area, it contains far less desert 
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in proportion to its cultivable area. Apart from two large and remote 
deserts in the south and west, the whole country is either rainfed or 
could be irrigated. At present, it contains only 4.8 million people, who 
cultivate only about one third of its cultivable land. There is therefore 
still room and to spare for more inhabitants, even though half of the 
present population is under twenty years of age and the rate of increase 
is accordingly high. By the relatively straightforward operation of mak- 
ing more efficient use of the available water, many more cultivators 
could be accommodated. 

What is more, Iraq has the money for such projects. It is earning 
this in ever-increasing royalties from oil, in amounts that were running 
at the rate of £15 million per year in 1951 and will rise to £59 million 
per year in 1955. Seventy per cent of these huge sums are earmarked 
for capital works, largely in the field of water control. The first works 
are catchment schemes for control of the huge floods which, since biblical 
times, have devastated the country. 

Land, water and money are there, but Iraq lacks some of the other 
pre-requisites of change. It suffers, as Egypt does, from a lack of 
enough well paid and well trained civil servants to do all that it wants 
to do as quickly as people want things done. (“Why have you allowed 
all these junipers to be cut for firewood,” an Englishman once asked 
his Iraqi guide. “We have not enough police to station one beside each 
tree” was the illuminating reply.) Just as in Egypt, the peasant is 
ignorant and, except in the rainfed north, is lethargic. Changes such as 
land reform are useless unless they are organised in conjunction with 
instruction in soil conservation and drainage, neither of which have 
entered the heads of people accustomed, when they exhaust one bit of 
land, simply to move along. Needed almost simultaneously are the 
education which enables a peasant to read what is on the packet of 
fertiliser, and health measures for curing his hookworm and malaria. 
The Iraqi government has, in two areas, reclaimed land and settled it 
with smallholders and in both places these peasants are visibly better 
off than their neighbours because they are exempt from paying half 
their output to some landlord. But their carelessness with the land is 
pitiful: one whole new village has been abandoned because its in- 
habitants, out of ignorance, failed to drain their land and let it lapse, 
as a result of the hot sun and of evaporation, into unworkable salinity. 

But, in Iraq, even more of an obstacle to change in the peasant’s lot 
is the smug and almost unshaken conservatism of a prosperous, feudal 
landlord class in which there is plenty of go. So long as the present 
system of parliamentary government continues, this class rules the roost 
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because a majority of the seats in parliament represent rural consti- 
tuencies on which its family and tribal hold is absolute. The salient 
fact of fact of current Iraqi politics is that there is no conceivable form 
of democratic election that could lift to power the urban political par- 
ties that represent Iraq’s embryonic middle class. Unless some violent 
political upheaval were to unseat the landlord-politicians—a change 
less likely than in Egypt because Iraq’s social and democratic stresses 
are not yet, and may never be, so great—the landed class is on top 
for the present. Nuri Pasha, anglophile, debonair, sagacious, interna- 
tionally minded, is one of its number. The most interesting feature of 
current Iraqi life is the possibility that, thanks to nature’s endowment 
in land, water and oil royalties, a new class of landed peasantry might 
be founded without violently disturbing the ancien régime—in a word, 
that adjustment will take place gradually. 

That this is a great deal to hope for is clear from a description of 
the current state of land tenure and of title to new land. The system of 
land tenure that has grown up over the centuries is one of the most 
muddled and depressing in the whole of the Middle East. The Ottoman 
Turks tried to register title, failed, and, taking the line of least re- 
sistance, declared that state was landlord of all lands in debate and 
then granted many of them to sheikhs who kept the people quiet. The 
British mandatory evolved theories for improving the title to small- 
holdings but, in the interests of maintaining peace and quiet in a 
troubled country, scarcely put them into practice. Then the era of 
mechanised pumping of water set in. The rich man—either the sheikh 
or a town merchant—was the only person who could afford such a 
pump. He evolved a practice of thus bringing new land into cultivation 
and then jumping a claim to it. When Iraq became independent, some 
of its many governments, in the interests of currying favour with in- 
fluential persons, granted other newly-reclaimed land to big landowners. 
After the second world war, the two smallholders’ settlements already 
mentioned were established on government land, and with the partial 
success already described ; but they are two only. A reform law of 1951 
empowered the government thus to settle more peasants on state domain 
lands, but its operation during 1952 suggests that any government com- 
prised of landlords is loth to let down its own caste, and listens less 
to the rising murmur of middle-class and peasant discontent than to 
the insatiable demands of rich men staking ever-greater claims. 

As things stand, a few simple reforms could hold the situation, but 
it is difficult to discern any landlords or politicians with the sagacity 
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and willpower to knock down the citadel in which their privileged class 
has led a life of ease for so long. 


Any observant traveller tends to leave the Middle East with an 
absorbing picture of current social change in his mind. He has seen 
a world full of the ruin of great civilisations and, therefore, once in 
the forefront of civilisation on account of its sunny weather, its exotic 
rivers standing for transport and fertility, and its position at a cross- 
roads between continents—a site which caused its inhabitants to com- 
pensate for poorish soil and no minerals by becoming expert middle- 
men and traders. But the sight of decay, erosion, denuded forests and 
peasant misery has also shown him that this same part of the world 
suffered centuries of eclipse. The main lines of traffic went elsewhere ; 
shortages of fuel and metals led to lack of technical achievement; a 
fatalistic religion prompted self-satisfaction with a life in low gear. 
Europeans were thought of as unhappy barbarians during the four 
centuries—the fifteenth to nineteenth—during which the west was 
overhauling and outpacing Cairo and Baghdad. 


Suddenly, within the last sixty or seventy years, the Middle East 
has wekened to a knowledge of the technical leeway that it must make 
up in order to belong to the modern world. Still more lately, its broad 
masses—worker and peasant—have learnt that their misery could be 
remedied. Naturally, Middle Easterners hate the superiority of people 
who have outdistanced them while they were dozing; it is this un- 
avowed sense of inferiority, far more than their formulated complaints, 
that causes their anti-western demonstrations and their xenophobia. 
Suddenly, within the last few decades, they have returned to the centre 
of the world’s stage because their location has once again become 
strategically important, and because their lands are discovered to be 
the site of a valuable source of fuel. Countries such as Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, and Iraq are thrown into social confusion at this sudden pro- 
jection into the limelight. They want to show up well, yet lack some 
of the accomplishments that they would like to display. But there is 
no reason why, when they settle to their new prominence, they should 
be any less apt at technical development and at administration than 
they have been at commerce for many centuries. Even Egypt, which 
faces a social problem far more baffling than any that confronts the 
other Middle Eastern countries, will no doubt make its difficult way 
ahead. “If Allah wills,” as most Egyptians would say. 


BAPTISTE S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE* 
French-Canadian Observer 


tionaux du méme oeil qu’avant la derniére guerre et surtout 
qu’avant la premiére. II s’est produit chez eux une incontestable 
évolution. 

On les a accusés dans le passé d’étre isolationistes. Le mot n’était 
pas tout a fait juste. Ils n’étaient pas fonciérement opposés a toute 
participation aux affaires internationales, mais ils refusaient de laisser 
diriger par Londres la politique étrangére du Canada. Ils étaient a 
proprement parler fonciérement anti-Londres. 

Il faut ajouter que le gouvernement canadien n’a pas toujours fait 
preuve d’une compréhension intelligente de la mentalité du peuple cana- 
dien-frangais. Alors qu’il aurait fallu ménager sa susceptibilité, il a 
parfois fait preuve de brutalité. La conscription de 1917 faillit mettre le 
feu aux poudres et divisa le pays pour vingt-cing ans, précisément parce 
que les Anglo-canadiens qui dirigeaient la politique d’Ottawa étaient 
incapables de comprendre les sentiments des Canadiens-frangais. 

Déja en 1939, on note une évolution. Le seul fait que le gouverne- 
ment canadien fait voter par le Parlement la déclaration de guerre 4 
l’Allemagne est un indice de souveraineté. Au fond d’eux-mémes ils 
ne sont pas fachés de voir que l’entrée en guerre de Londres n’entraine 
par automatiquement la belligérance du Canada. I] faut un acte du 
Parlement canadien pour mettre le pays en guerre contre le Troisiéme 
Reich. 

Aprés 1945, le Canada participe comme pays souverain, 4 toutes 
les entreprises et 4 toutes les institutions qui ont pour fin d’établir et 
de consolider la paix dans le monde: Organisation des Nations-Unies, 
Unesco, Organisation des Vivres et de l’Agriculture, Organisation 
mondiale de la santé, etc. L’opinion publique du Canada frangais parait 
accepter sans discussion cette prise de responsabilités du gouvernement 
canadien sur le plan des affaires internationales. Certains journaux ne 
se génent pas de discuter de la politique extérieure du gouvernement 


canadien et des actes des Nation-Unies, de l’Unesco ou des autres 
3 


L CANADIENS-FRANCAIS ne voient pas les problémes interna- 


*par un autorité canadien-francais 
An English translation of this article follows on p. 102. 
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organes de coopération internationale, mais aucun ne critique la présence 
du Canada dans les assemblées ot: s’agitent les questions internationales. 

Les premiéres réserves se sont exprimées avec la création de 1’Otan. 
La plupart des périodiques du Canada francais ont approuvé cette alli- 
ance économique et culturelle des puissances de l'Europe occidentale et 
de l’Amérique du Nord. Parmi les quotidiens francais, seul Le Devoir 
a fait entendre un son de cloche différent. Il a affirmé que la création de 
l’Otan était un aveu d’impuissance de la part des Nations-Unies, que 
c’était le retour a la vieille politique des coalitions et de la prépondérance 
des forces. 

L’intervention du Canada en Corée a rencontré dans la plupart des 
journaux une approbation, parfois enthousiasme, parfois réservée. Les 
deux quotidiens a avoir exprimé des réserves sont Le Devoir de Mont- 
réal et Le Soleil de Québec. Le premier a adopté l’attitude suivante: 
sur le plan juridique, on peut mettre en doute la validité de 1’inter- 
vention des Nations-Unies en Corée, parce que le Conseil de sécurité 
s'est prononcé en l’absence du délégué soviétique et avec le vote du re- 
présentant de la Chine nationaliste qui, 4 proprement parler, ne peut 
étre considéré comme le porte-parole autorisé de la Chine. Mais méme 
si l’intervention était justifiable au point de vue juridique, l’interven- 
tion armée en Corée fut un geste de mauvaise politique, parce qu’il a 
permis a l’Union Soviétique de soulever contre les pays de race blanche, 
et plus particuliérement contre les Etats-Unis, la haine des Asiatiques 
et des Jaunes. 

Le Soleil de Québec, sans aller aussi loin, a fait des réserves trés 
sérieuses sur l’opportunité d’une intervention des Nations-Unies dans 
l’affaire coréenne. 

Chez un grand nombre d’associations et de groupements dont la 
lutte contre de communisme est un des articles de leur programme, le 
débarquement de troupes américaines en Corée du sud fut comme un 
soulagement. Enfin, semblaient-ils dire, voila que l’expansion commu- 
niste est arrétée; les Etats-Unis posent aujourd’hui en Corée le geste 
qu’ils auraient dé poser il y a deux ou trois ans en Chine. 

Il n’est pas facile de savoir ce que le peuple canadien-frangais pense 
de tout cela. Trés religieux et par conséquent trés anti-communiste, il 
ne lui déplait pas de savoir qu’enfin les armées communistes sont ar- 
rétées dans leur marche conquérante. D’autre part, naturellement pa- 
cifiste et peu enclin aux aventures lointaines, il ne parait pas se sentir 
un grand enthousiasme pour cette affaire de Corée. 

La poussée des troupes de MacArthur jusqu’au fleuve Yalu, a 
l’automme 1950, fut considérée comme une erreur fatale par la plupart 
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des journaux et des personnes qui s’intéressaient 4 la guerre coréenne. 
On croit noter que depuis cette date l’opinion publique parait un peu 
plus réservée et légérement soupconneuse des motifs qui inspirent la 
politique des Etats-Unis en Extréme-Orient. 

Si la guerre de Corée devait dégénérer en conflit général en Extréme- 
Orient ou si un incident faisait éclater un conflit général en Europe, il 
est certain que les Canadiens-frangais n’offriraient pas de résistance. 
Accepteraient-ils la guerre avec enthousiasme, parce qu’elle serait pour 
eux une guerre sainte, une guerre d’anéantissement du communisme? 
Chez quelques-uns oui; chez la grande majorité, probablement non. Mais 
ils se soumettraient avec plus ou moins de docilité, se réservant le privi- 
lége de se plaindre des impdts et des restrictions, de blamer l’impré- 
voyance des chefs politiques et militaires. 

Baptiste n’a jamais été 4 proprement parler isolationiste, mais il l’est 
moins que jamais; il n’est plus guere anti-britannique, sauf chez des 
individus d’un age assez avancé, car il sent que c’est beaucoup plus 
Washington que Londres qui influence la politique d’Ottawa. 

S’il était possible d’analyser ses tendances de fond, on découvrirait 
peut-étre que Baptiste a une légere tendance vers le neutralisme ou, si 
lon préfére, vers la création d’un troisieme bloc de puissances qui 
servirait de tampon entre Moscou et Washington. Une telle politique 
d’équilibre conviendrait assez bien, semble-t-il, 4 son tempérament. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN OPINION ON 
NATO AND KOREA* 


HE Frencw CANADIANS do not look at international problems in the same 
| way they did before the second world war. The change since before the 
first world war is even greater. There has been an unquestionable evolution 

of opinion. 

They have been accused in the past of being isolationist. The charge was not 
an entirely just one They were not fundamentally opposed to all participation in 
international affairs, but they objected to letting London direct the foreign policy 
of Canada. To put it plainly, they were basically anti-London. 

It must be added that the Canadian government has not always given proof 
of an intelligent comprehension of the mentality of the French-Canadian people. 
When it should have handled their feelings tactfully, it has at times, evidenced 
a brutal approach. The conscription of 1917 touched off an explosion, and split 
the country for twenty-five years, precisely because the Anglo-Canadians who 
directed policy in Ottawa were incapable of understanding the sentiments of the 
French-Canadians. 

Already in 1939 a change could be noticed. The very fact that the Canadian 
government had the declaration of war on Germany passed by Parliament was 
an indication of sovereignty. The French-Canadians found a profound satisfaction 
in witnessing that the entry into war of London did not automatically imply a 
belligerent status for Canada, that it took an act of the Canadian Parliament to 
put the country at war with the Third Reich. 

After 1945 Canada participated, as a sovereign state, in all those undertakings 
and institutions which had as their aim the establishment and maintenance of 
world peace: the United Nations, UNESCO, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, and so forth. Public opinion in French 
Canada appeared to accept without discussion this assumption of responsibilities 
in international affairs on the part of the Canadian government. There was, indeed, 
a good deal of discussion in certain newspapers on the foreign policy of the 
Canadian government and on the actions of the United Nations, UNESCO, and 
other organs of international co-operation, but there was no criticism of the 
presence of Canada in these bodies dealing with international questions. 

The first doubts were expressed upon the creation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The majority of periodicals in French Canada expressed 
approval of this economic and cultural alliance of the powers of Western Europe 
and North America. Among the French dailies only Le Devoir sounded a different 
note. It maintained that the creation of NATO was an avowal of impotence on 
the part of the United Nations, that it was a return to the old politics of alliances 
and the balance of power. 

The intervention of Canada in Korea received from the majority of the 
journals an approval that was sometimes enthusiastic, sometime hesitant. The 


*By a French-Canadian observer. 
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two dailies which took a different line were Le Devoir of Montreal and Le Soleil 
of Quebec. The first of these adopted the following attitude: on a juridical basis, 
one could throw doubt on the legal justification for the intervention of the United 
Nations in Korea, because the Security Council took its decision in the absence 
of the Soviet delegate and with the concurring vote of the representative of 
Nationalist China, who, strictly speaking, could hardly be considered the author- 
ized plenipotentiary of China. But, even if the intervention was justifiable from 
the juridical point of view, an armed intervention in Korea was bad politics, 
because it allowed the Soviet Union to stir up the hatred of the Asiatics against 
the white race, and particularly against the United States. 


Le Soleil of Quebec, without going as far as this, expressed very grave 
doubts as to the expediency of UN intervention in the Korean affair. 


Among many associations and groups for whom the struggle against Com- 
munism is a primary interest, the landing of American troops in South Korea 
came as a relief. At last, they seemed to say, Communist expansion has been 
stopped; the United States has taken today in Korea the step that it might 
have taken two or three years ago in China. 


It is not easy to know what the French-Canadian people think about all this. 
Since they are very religious and consequently very anti-Communist, they are not 
displeased that at last the Communist armies have been stopped in their march 
of conquest. On the other hand, being naturally pacifist and little inclined to 
far-off adventures, they do not appear to feel any great enthusiasm about the 
affair in Korea. 

The advance of MacArthur’s troops up to the Yalu river in the autumn of 
1950 was considered a fatal error by most of the newspapers and of the people 
who were taking an interest in the Korean War. It may be noticed that since 
that date public opinion has appeared somewhat more reserved, and slightly 
suspicious about the motives inspiring the policy of the United States in the 
Far East. 

If the Korean War were to degenerate into a general conflict in the Far 
East, or if some incident were to cause the outbreak of a general war in Europe, 
it is certain that the French-Canadians would put up no resistance. But would 
they accept the war with enthusiasm, would they regard it as a holy war, a war 
for the annihilation of Communism? Some of them would; the majority probably 
would not. But they would submit to it with more or less docility, reserving the 
right to complain about taxes and restrictions, to blame the lack of foresight 
of the political and military leaders. 

Baptiste has never been, properly-speaking, isolationist, and he is less so now 
than ever. He is hardly anti-British any more (except some of the older people) 
because he feels that it is Washington much more than London which influences 
policy at Ottawa. 


If it were possible to make a fundamental analysis of his tendencies, one 
would perhaps discover that the typical French-Canadian has a certain hankering 
after “neutralism”; or, if you prefer it, for the creation of a third bloc of 
powers who would act as a buffer between Moscow and Washington. Such a 
policy of balancing, it seems, would fit in very well with his temperament. 


KASHMIR IN TRANSITION: 
SOCIAL REFORM AND THE POLITICAL 
FUTURE 


Michael Brecher * 


O DESCRIBE the beauty of Kashmir would require the imagination 

of a poet and the sensitivity of an artist, both of which are beyond 

the capacity of this writer. Others have dwelt at length upon its 
exquisite natural beauty and have described Kashmir as the “Pearl of 
the East” or the “Switzerland of Asia.” Yet, these same observers have 
not failed to note the contrast between the generosity of Nature and 
the pitiful conditions of life which have long been the lot of the four 
million Kashmiris. They have written of the frequent invasions and of 
the almost permanent state of political oppression regardless of the 
dynastic changes in the locus of absolute power. They have written as 
well about the backward nature of the economy and of the illiteracy and 
poverty, the degradation and the docility among the Kashmiris. Indeed, 
as late as 1946, on the eve of the partition of India and the emergence 
of the “Kashmir problem,” the accumulated poverty and degradation of 
the Kashmiris was so great that they could be portrayed in the following 
graphic words: 

“To-day, its peasants are sunk in unimaginable poverty. Their mud-huts 
contain hardly a trace of visible property save a few pots and water jars. 
When I put my question in a typical village, every household was in debt, 
and the usual rate of interest was 48% . . . The peasants, taxed to the limit 
of their endurance and subject to an administration that is corrupt from 
top to bottom, are voteless, unorganized and helpless in their ignorance . .”* 
To this legacy of oppression and poverty were added the grave con- 

sequences of the tribal invasion in October, 1947, and the aftermath 
of full-scale military operations between India and Pakistan on the soil 
of Kashmir. The immediate effect was the disintegration of the power 
of the Maharaja who hurriedly abandoned the summer capital of 
Srinagar as the tribesmen advanced swiftly down the Jhelum Valley 
Road. One writer has described his departure as follows: 

“Without a gesture toward protecting his capital or his people, the 
Maharaja fled from his palace at four in the morning with all his relatives 


*Lecturer in political science, McGill University; author of a forthcoming 
book on the Kashmir impasse; Mr. Brecher has spent eight months in India, 
Pakistan, and Kashmir collecting material for his study. 


*H. N. Brailsford in Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, ed, Kashmir Today: 
Through Foreign Eyes (Bombay, 1946), p. 20. 
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and all his jewels. He deserted with a convoy of forty-eight military trucks 

carrying the palace carpets . . . and took refuge far from the fight in his 

winter palace of Jammu. Most serious of all His Highness took with him 
the entire State supply of gasoline.”’ 

The power vacuum thus created was quickly filled by the leading 
political organization of the State, the National Conference, under the 
leadership of Sheikh Abdullah. In the seventy-two-hour interval be- 
tween the de facto abdication of power by the Maharaja and the arrival 
of Indian troops on the scene, the National Conference took over the 
normal functions of government and, in a state of virtual siege, raised 
a local army consisting of men and women who for centuries had been 
prohibited the right to bear arms. 

The magnitude of the economic consequences of the tribal invasion, 
the Kashmir War, and the subsequent political impasse over the fate of 
Kashmir is indicated by the budget figures of Jammu and Kashmir 
from 1950 to 1953.’ 


(Figures in Lakhs of Rupees-100,000) 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Revenue 444.72 457.56 (estimates) 466.03 (estimates ) 
Expenditure 500.28 562.48 + 607.78 
Deficit 55.56 104.92 141.75 


The deficit in these three years was primarily due to large expendi- 
tures on relief and rehabilitation and to an even larger subsidy for food. 
Moreover, the total State revenue in the year immediately following 
the tribal invasion decreased sharply, and though this revenue steadily 
increased since 1947, it has not yet reached the peak revenue figure in 
the pre-invasion period. 

In striking contrast to its predecessor, the post-invasion Interim 
Government of Kashmir has placed considerable emphasis on such ‘na- 
tion-building’ activities as education, irrigation, agricultural develop- 
ment, electricity, communications, and health. This fundamental differ- 
ence in orientation is brought into sharp relief by the following facts: 

(1) The proportion of the budget alloted to ‘nation-building’ activi- 
ties by the Maharajah’s regime in 1946-47 was 29%. Five years later, 
under the administration of Sheikh Abdullah, it had risen to 67%; 
(2) For agriculture and irrigation the percentage increased from 2 to 
18; (3) For electricity the percentage was 1.8 and 13 respectively. 

To analyze in detail the manifold social and economic developments 
in Kashmir since 1947 is impossible in a short article. However, con- 
siderable light can be shed on this aspect of the Kashmir dispute by a 


” 


*M. Bourke-White, Halfway to Freedom (New York, 1949), p. 193. 


*The statistics for the years 1950-52 are to be found in Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir: Kashmir Information Series: A Review on Budget, Srinager, 1951, 
Annexures (A) & (B). The estimates for 1952-53 are taken from Times of India, 
Bombay, May 7, 1952. 
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study of the far-reaching educational and agrarian reforms instituted by 
the present regime.* 

With the formation of the Interim Government on March 5, 1948, 
a separate Ministry of Education was organized—for the first time in 
the history of Kashmir.’ At first the Ministry’s efforts were devoted 
primarily to the rehabilitation of educational institutions which had been 
severely damaged by the tribal invaders. Moreover, on November 1, 
1948, the first autonomous Jammu and Kashmir University was formally 
established. 

Of even greater consequence was the systematic attempt to imple- 
ment the objective laid down in the ‘““New Kashmir plan” of 1944: “An 
active and progressive policy of education which may carry the light 
of knowledge to the farthest and most backward areas of the State.” 
In late 1950, a special committee proposed a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system along the following lines: 

a. Kindergarten—a two-year course from the ages of 3+ to 5+. 

b. Primary school—a seven-year course designed as an independent unit 
with emphasis on enduring literacy and instruction in arts and crafts pos- 
sessing both educational and economic utility. 

c. Secondary school—a four-year course from the age of 12+ to 16+; 
also a self-sufficient unit which would both satisfy the needs of those who 
desire to continue advanced studies and those who wish to terminate their 
formal education at the secondary level. 

During the summer of 1951, the author had a lengthy, informative 
conversation with Mr. Kazmi, Director of Education, about Kashmiri 
educational problems and goals, from which the following points 
emerged. The government’s attitude showed a special interest in educa- 
tional questions. Not only had the prime minister taken over the educa- 
tion portfolio himself but the cabinet had also moved very quickly to 
implement the recommendations of the Educational Reorganization Com- 
mittee. Their general objective was to equip the individual for effective 
participation in society by achieving a balanced education through multi- 
purpose high schools divided into three departments: classical, crafts, 
and oriental studies. Each student will have to take courses in other 
departments and acquire mastery of a craft. 

The rate of literacy poses a serious problem. In 1948, the rate of 
literacy (literacy being defined as elementary reading and writing) was 
only 5 or 6 per cent. The objective is to raise this to 50 per cent., but 


*The following survey of fundamental changes since the invasion is confined 
to Indian-held Kashmir for, to the writer’s knowledge, there is no accurate pub- 
lished _— on social and economic developments in Pakistan-held Kashmir 
since 1947. 

The most comprehensive account of these changes is to be found in Govern- 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir: Jammu and Kashmir, 1947-50 (Jammu, 1951). 

*This analysis of educational developments is based largely on personal ob- 
servations and on Government of Jammu and Kashmir: Kashmir Information 
Series: Education (Srinager, 1951). 
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the traditional conception of literacy is being abandoned ‘because it is 
too mechanical.’ The Department of Education hopes to introduce com- 
pulsory education within five years. 

Implementation of these plans has started, but progress has been 
slow. Mr. Kazmi explained that the two principal obstacles were the 
lack of funds and the shortage of teachers. Attempts were being made 
to improve the position of teachers, as evidenced by the raising of the 
minimum monthly salary to fifty rupees, the highest rate in India. 

As for public opinion, Mr. Kazmi commented that the peasants 
welcomed the proposed reforms. They were anxious to become literate 
and showed their co-operative attitude by aiding rural teachers with 
money, etc. 

As early as 1944 the National Conference had clearly enunciated 
“the basic principles” of its agrarian reform programme: the abolition 
of landlordism, land to the tiller, and co-operative association. 
During 1948 the Interim Government took certain steps to achieve the 
first objective by abolishing sinecure payments like Jagirs and Muafis 
throughout the State. 

Like many areas in the sub-continent, the Kashmir land system was 
characterized by the dominance of Jagirdars i. e. persons who, for some 
service rendered to the Maharaja or his predecessors, had been assigned 
certain villages from which they received the land revenue. Some of 
these Jagirs were in cash, others were in kind; some were tenable as 
long as the ruler so desired and some were in perpetuity. Similar to the 
privileges enjoyed by the big Jagirdar who, in time, became the de facto 
ruler, judge and magistrate of his assigned lands, were those of the 
Muafidars who paid no land revenue on their assigned lands and who 
also owned certain land for which they were exempt from any rent to 
the State. A third category were the Mukkararee-Khwars, those people 
who received pensions from the State. 

As the first measure in the programme of land reform, the Govern- 
ment abolished these three privileged forms of land tenure—in April, 
1948. Other measures undertaken in its first year of office were designed 
primarily to safeguard the position of the peasant in the period of 
economic crisis, until the more positive aspects of the programme could 
be realized. 

In February, 1948, the Government issued two ordinances, one post- 
poning the realization of all debts for twelve months, the other providing 
that all proceedings regarding the ejection of tenants which were pend- 
ing in the revenue courts should also be stayed for one year. 

Towards the end of 1948 other agrarian reforms were introduced. 
The rent for tenancies above 12.5 acres was reduced to 25 per cent. of 
the produce on rice land and 33'/s per cent. on other land, benefitting 
about 60 per cent. of all the cultivators in the State. Moreover, 50 
thousand Kanals (6,250 acres) of state-owned land were distributed 
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free of cost to landless labourers. Finally, the cultivators in Kashmir 
Province were granted permanent occupancy rights.’ 

For the next 18 months the government focussed its attention on 
the problem of indebtedness. According to official estimates, rural debts 
amounted to 310 lakhs of rupees and urban debts to 56 lakhs which 
meant a per capita average of 48 rupees. In February, 1950, the Govern- 
ment issued an ordinance which delayed for another six months the 
realization of all debts. 

Three months later it introduced a far-reaching measure known as 
the Distressed Debtors’ Relief Act. In an attempt to relieve the peasantry 
and low-income groups generally of this crushing burden of indebted- 
ness, this law provided for the establishment of Debt Conciliation 
Boards which would have jurisdiction over debts up to five thousand 
rupees in case where the total assets of the debtor were no larger than 
five thousand rupees. 

The procedure adopted was unique in so far as both creditor and 
debtor were obliged to appear before this Board with evidence of the 
amount borrowed, the amount repaid, the rate of interest etc. . . If the 
debtor could prove that he had already repaid the principle plus 50 per 
cent. in the form of interest, then the debt was automatically discharged, 
and any amount in excess of 150 per cent. of the principle would be 
refunded to the debtor. 

In all other cases the Board attempted to bring about a compromise 
between the parties as to the amount outstanding, since its primary 
function was conciliation, not adjudication. If, however, a compromise 
could not be reached, the Board was empowered to decide, in the light 
of the evidence made available, what proportion of the debt had ac- 
tually been paid and what remained due. To relieve the debtor still 
further, the sum outstanding was to be repaid in small installments ex- 
tending over twenty to thirty years. The Act also provided that the 
decisions of the Conciliation Boards would supersede previous rulings 
of the civil courts and that all suits up to five thousand rupees pending 
in the courts were to be transferred to these Boards. 

In deference to commercial and financial groups the Government 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the proposed Conciliation Boards 
commercial obligations, arrears of wages and rent, and debts to the 
Government or banking corporations. Notwithstanding these amend- 
ments, the Distressed Debtors’ Relief Act represented a major effort 
to tackle the problem of indebtedness, a basic problem throughout the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent; even after the exclusion of the above- 
mentioned kinds of debt, the Boards were granted jurisdiction over 
about 90 per cent. of all debts under five thousand rupees. 


*For a brief summary of these land reforms see Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir: Press Information Bureau: Liquidation of Landlordism in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Jammu, 1950. 
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As for its effectiveness, official statistics reveal that by August, 1951, 
nearly 35,000 claims had been registered, of which 9,500 had been 
decided ; the debts being scaled down by more than 50 per cent. 

During his lengthy stay in Kashmir, in the summer of 1951, the 
author had the opportunity of observing a Debt Conciliation Board in 
operation. Within a few hours a dozen cases had been disposed of, all 
except one by the process of conciliation. The principal difficulty con- 
fronting the Board lay in the fact that the illiterate debtor-peasant seldom 
received any written acknowledgement of payments of interest to the 
creditor. Furthermore, because of this illiteracy, the creditor was in the 
habit of inserting in the contract a sum considerably larger than the 
amount of the loan actually granted, with a high rate of interest. 

The function of the Board, as witnessed by this writer, was largely 
that of determining, in the light of written and oral evidence, the actual 
facts of the case. In this the Board was aided by its knowledge of the 
prevailing methods of rural loans and contracts. There were, of course, 
cases when both parties clung to their interpretation of the size of the 
loan, the amount repaid, whether in cash or kind, etc.; but even this 
deadlock could usually be resolved by the simple expedient of requesting 
the parties to take an oath in the form of placing their hand on the 
Koran, or one of the Hindu holy books. Owing to the intense religious 
nature of the Kashmiris, the evidence thus given was almost certain to 
be correct; one of the parties would either refuse to take such an oath 
or break down and tell the truth. 

On July 13, 1950, after more than a year of exhaustive study, the 
Kashmir Government promulgated the most sweeping agrarian reform 
undertaken in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent since the Partition. 
Under the provisions of the Abolition of Big Landed Estates Act no 
individual, whether or not an actual cultivator, would henceforth be 
entitled to own more than 182 kanals of land (almost 23 acres) ; he 
would, however, “for the present,” be allowed to retain his grass farms, 
waste land and orchards. “The remaining land of every proprietor will 
... be transferred in ownership right to the peasant to the extent of his 
possession ;” i. e. if a peasant was cultivating ten kanals of land he 
became the owner of these ten kanals. “It is this peasant who will hence- 
forth be responsible for payment of land revenue and cesses assessed 
on that land . . . The land revenue will be reckoned at village revenue 
rates . . . The law also prohibits the transfer of land to a tiller who is 
not a State subject.”' 

As for all land in excess of 182 kanals which was formerly in the 
possession of a single proprietor but which was not cultivated by ten- 
ants, the Act provided that henceforth such untenanted lands would be 
vested in the State. The purpose of such nationalization, as indicated 


"Mirza Mohammed Afzal Beg, On the Way to Golden Harvests: Agricul- 
tural Reforms in Kashmir (Jammu, 1950), pp. 59-60. 
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by the Minister of Revenue, was to solve the problem of landless 
labourers by placing them on this nationalized land which would even- 
tually be operated along co-operative or collective lines. 

The magnitude of this reform is revealed by the fact that 4.5 million 
kanals (563,500 acres) are to be transferred to the tillers. Furthermore, 
“the tillers to whom lands are being transferred in proprietory right 
are not required to pay (anything) by way of compensation . . . The 
transfer of ownership will automatically cancel all rights of the old 
proprietor .. 

Indicative of the Government’s concern about ‘the fragmentation of 
holdings once again into uneconomic holdings” with the result that “all 
possibilities of collective farming vanish,” it was also provided that no 
owner of land “can alienate land or any interest therein without the 
permission of the Government.” Moreover, to maintain the limitation 
on the size of holdings, it was provided that “the law of inheritance . . . 
will be inoperative to the extent that it permits any right or interest 
to accrue in respect of any land which exceeds 182 kanals.””* 

The fundamental issue of compensation was referred to the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Kashmir which appointed a ten-man committee to 
examine the problem. On March 27, 1952, the committee submitted a 
report which strongly urged the abolition of landlordism without com- 
pensation.” A few days later the Assembly adopted this recommendation 
—one of the most significant legislative decisions in the sub-continent 
since the Partition of 1947. 

Of considerable interest are the reasons given by the committee in 
favour of its proposal for outright expropriation. It argued that: 

“The tillers are a very much impoverished and exploited class. There 
can, therefore, be no question of recovering the price of lands from them; 

“The State’s resources are also limited and it is too poor to pay com- 
pensation from its revenues ; 

“Apart from these considerations there is no moral, economic or social 
basis for compensation.”™ 

The social and economic implications of this agrarian reform are 
revealed by the fact that approximately seven hundred thousand culti- 
vators, including two hundred and fifty thousand Hindu ‘Untouchables’ 
in Jammu Province, will acquire land at the expense of ten thousand 
big landlords. According to the most recent information (April 1952), 
50 per cent. of the peasants have already benefitted from the implemen- 
tation of the Abolition of Big Landed Estates Act. The entire transfer 


was to be completed by the end of October, 1952. 


*Ibid., pp. 61, 66. 

*Ibid., pp. 69-71. 

“The only exception made was with respect to religious institutions whose 
rights as proprietors of land are to be safeguarded 

"A summary of the committee’s report, from which these quotations are taken, 
is to be found in the Overseas Hindustan Times, New Delhi, April 3, 1952. 
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For more than four years political commentators have speculated 
upon the probable outcome of an impartial plebiscite conducted under 
the auspices of the United Nations. This writer, too, has made an effort 
to answer this vital question upon which the political fate of Kashmir 
may ultimately rest. During his visit in the summer of 1951, the author 
interviewed about two hundred people in the Valley of Kashmir, that 
part of the State where the results of a plebiscite are uncertain. Although 
the number of people interviewed was insufficient for purposes of valid 
generalizations, it did provide considerable insight into the attitude of a 
segment of the Kashmiris. 

Why have the majority of foreigners visiting the Valley gained the 
impression that the result of a plebiscite would be a marked majority 
for Pakistan? The reasons are to be found primarily in the nature of the 
social milieu in which the average tourist moves. He comes into contact 
only with those people, whether in Srinagar or the hill stations, who 
are almost entirely dependent on the tourist trade for their livelihood. 
They expressed a preference for Pakistan for several reasons. The prin- 
cipal highway of communication, the Jhelum Valley Road, links Srinagar 
with Rawalpindi (West Pakistan) and is open all year, whereas com- 
munications with India are confined to the Banihal Pass Road, which is 
closed part of the winter. The tourist-dependent community is con- 
vinced that by acceding to Pakistan there would be a greater flow of 
foreign tourists to the Valley. They are also convinced that British 
influence is stronger in Pakistan than in India and that a large number 
of Englishmen residing in Pakistan would spend their leave in the 
Valley, as many were accustomed to do in the past. The importance of 
this community should not be over-estimated for it constitutes no more 
than 10 per cent. of the total population of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Some Kashmiris expressed a preference for Pakistan on grounds 
of religious affinity, adding that in Pakistan they would have a greater 
sense of security, without fear of communal discrimination. Against this 
must be placed another factor—the universal respect and admiration for 
Sheikh Abdullah. Many Kashmiris expressed the view that “where 
the Sheikh goes, we go.” 

It is difficult to appraise the Kashmiris’ religious affinity for Pakistan 
because while they are aware that Pakistan is a ‘Muslim State,’ they 
are also conscious of the fact that Sheikh Abdullah’s regime is pre- 
dominantly Muslim. Moreover, the affinity for Pakistan was consider- 
ably weakened by the fact, well known amongst Kashmiri Muslims in 
the Valley, that the tribal invaders, who are also followers of Islam, 
made no distinction between Muslims and Hindus in the atrocities com- 
mitted, and that Muslim Kashmiris suffered more at the hands of their 
co-religionists. 

The influence of the agrarian and other reforms, which are associated 
with the present Government of Kashmir will be very significant. The 
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vast majority of Kashmiris have benefitted from these reforms and 
many expressed the fear that in Pakistan, where no comparable land 
reforms have taken place, the land recently given to them might be re- 
turned to the landlords. 

This writer gained the impression that the Kashmiris are essentially 
pro-Kashmir and not pro-India or pro-Pakistan, and that this feeling 
is tied up with the universal admiration for Sheikh Abdullah and his 
programme of reform. It can be said that the relatively small group 
in the Valley which has suffered as a result of the unsettled conditions 
in Kashmir during the past five years, particularly the tourist-dependent 
community, is inclined to favour Pakistan, and that the overwhelming 
majority, who have benefitted from the social and economic reforms 
instituted by the present regime, favour the continuation of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s government, which would mean accession to India. 


Finally, it should be noted that the attraction to India has been 
significantly strengthened by the Indo-Kashmir Agreement of July, 
1952, which accords Kashmir a unique status of autonomy in the Indian 
Union. With the exception of defence, foreign affairs and communica- 
tions, which are to be controlled by Delhi, the Kashmir Government 
has complete autonomy. The importance of this status with reference to 
the proposed plebiscite is that the Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
can pursue its programme of economic and social reform free from the 
restrictions of the Indian constitution. And such reforms have wide- 
spread support throughout Kashmir. 


REVIEW ARTICLES 


From Various Angles : 
Appraisals of American Foreign Policy * 


HE PAST YEAR has not witnessed the appearance of any volume 
| on American foreign policy comparable in significance or com- 
prehensiveness with those by George Kennan or Messrs. Langer 
and Gleason which were reviewed in a previous article.’ Nevertheless the 
number and quality of the books which continue to appear bear witness 
to the inescapable fact, which President Eisenhower’s inaugural address 
underlined, that foreign policy has become the prime preoccupation of 
the American people and their government. Gone beyond recall are 
the days when the vagaries of foreigners could be the target of amused 
condescension by humourists from Mark Twain to Will Rogers while the 
business of the United States was business. Today a large part of the 
business of General Motors is concerned with defense contracts as the 
present Secretary of Defense has ruefully demonstrated. 

Once again Mr. Stebbins and his associates of the Council on 
Foreign Relations have produced with commendable promptitude their 
annual survey of international affairs and the rdle of the United States 
therein. Well written, well balanced, and well documented, The United 
States in World Affairs, 1951, deserves high praise. The survey of 
1951 is less pessimistic than its predecessor but has a concluding chapter 
on “The Revolt of the Underprivileged” which warns that the Ameri- 
can emphasis on rearmament, necessary though it was, “had done little 
to alleviate and in some cases had actually aggravated the conditions 
of life in other parts of the world.” In the same chapter Mr. John 
Foster Dulles is quoted as declaring in April, 1952, that his country 
was “less liked, more isolated and more endangered than ever before 
in history.” As Mr. Dulles in his new office endeavours to correct that 
position he might do worse than ponder the conclusions which his 
remark evokes from the authors of this volume. 

For the first time since the volume on 1948-49 Canadian policies 
are examined and in a gratifyingly friendly manner. On the previous 
occasion Canada was described, in part, as the “missing link” in the 


*The books considered are listed at the end of the article. 
"See International Journal, Spring, 1952. 
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American “Commonwealth of Nations.” On this occasion acceptance 
of her responsibilities in the Commonwealth, NATO and the UN is 
assessed as more than making up for non-participation in the inter- 
American system. The compliment is added that: “Few nations dis- 
played a better grasp of the world situation or seemed more fully alive 
to the peaceful purposes toward which, at bottom, all these organizations 
were striving.” The authors are not unaware of critical remarks such 
as Mr. Pearson made on the nature of Canadian-American relations 
in 1951 but remained satisfied that ‘‘Canadian-American relations 
offered a working model of the kind of international order both coun- 
tries hoped to see established some day throughout the world.” 

Two volumes on the Far East are useful examples of the kind of 
American scholarship which the polemics of presidential campaigns tend 
to obscure from the gaze of anxious foreigners. Professor Fifield of the 
University of Michigan and a former American Foreign Service 
Officer, has produced in Woodrow Wilson and the Far East a meticulous 
analysis of Wilson’s handling of the Shantung Question at the Paris 
Peace Conference. In this instance Wilson, the idealist, overruled the 
views of his experts who felt that Japan should not become heir to 
German economic rights in this Chinese province and pointed out the 
United States was not tied by previous commitments as were Britain 
and France. Much as he regretted doing so Wilson felt obliged to give 
Japan her way in order to secure a greater objective. As he said in 
April to his friend and future biographer “if Italy remains away and 
Japan goes home, what becomes of the League of Nations”? In his 
researches on what is a book by a specialist for specialists the author 
has not only worked his way through masses of documents but inter- 
rogated by letter or orally actual participants in the Paris discussions 
such as Orlando, Hughes, Hankey, Mantoux, C. T. Wang and David 
Hunter Miller. As a result Mr. Fifield has probably come as near to 
preparing a definitive account of this task as any historian can. 

In contrast to this finely etched portrait, a Yale professor, Dr. 
Kenneth Latourette who has long worked in the field of Far Eastern 
history has painted in sweeping colours a picture of the American 
record in the Far East between 1945-1951. His book, The American 
Record in the Far East, 1945-1951, is in the nature of an essay, 
animated by the conviction that “the thoughtful and concerned public will 
be better able to form intelligent convictions if it can see the entire 
story in brief compass.” After explaining how the United States came 
to be involved in the Far East the author describes the setting in which 
American policy had to operate and outlines the problems presented 
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by various countries. It is here that compression is carried to an ex- 
cessive degree. Even then, Ceylon, despite its importance as a source 
of rubber is entirely omitted and Pakistan almost completely so. Yet it is 
impressive to see how much has been skilfully summarised and how 
eminently reasonable the author’s judgments are. Like Mr. Stebbins, 
Dr. Latourette stresses the “limited and doubtful value” of armed force 
unaccompanied by “wide political, cultural and economic policies.” In 
his judgment the American record “was not entirely one of fumbling, 
indecisiveness and failure but it had in it much of all three.” But 
having said so he promptly adds that there can be no easy solutions 
for the tremendous problems of that area and that Americans must 
learn to be patient and expect no speedy release from their burdens and 
perplexities. Here is the still small voice of a reasonable and informed 
American which it is to be hoped the shrill accusations of the China 
Lobby and their Congressional associates will not shout down. 

That problem of public opinion and foreign policy in the United 
States is the topic which Mr. Walter Lippman chose to lecture upon 
in his Watson lectures for the Sulgrave Manor Board in England early 
in 1952 and published under the title Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
in the United States. Mr. Lippmann told his audiences that “the term 
isolation is misleading as the name of any significant contemporary 
American movement in foreign affairs.” What had been called isolation- 
ism in the past, he argued, was the determination “to keep a free hand 
in order to expand westward to the continental limits.” When that had 
been attained and the gravity of European problems forced the United 
States to reassess its position the Wilsonian doctrine was then enun- 
ciated. It was a crusading doctrine calling upon the American people 
to make the world safe for the American democracy in order to achieve 
a world order “where all peoples, including the objects of the current 
crusade, would swear allegiance to the same purposes and would 
observe the same principles.” Mr. Lippmann, like Mr. Kennan, is uneasy 
at this repeated invocation of a crusading ideology which he does not 
think to be a suitable foundation for contemporary policy. 

In our day it is no longer a question of being an associate of an 
alliance as the United States was in 1917 but rather of being successful 
in retaining the allegiance of other powers to policies promulgated by 
the United States. In so doing the United States must face the unpalat- 
able fact that should it prove wrong in its strategic estimates there is no 
other power to invoke, “no Wilson and no Roosevelt across the 
ocean.” It is the realisation of that dilemma which the author believes to 
be the cause of so much anxiety and tension in American thinking on 
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foreign policy. For himself he regrets the abandonment of the Atlantic 
Community for the universal society which took place in 1945, and 
feels more comfortable now that, in his judgment, NATO has become 
paramount in American military policy. He is less happy with the 
present American eagerness for rearming Germany and proceeds to 
expound his favorite thesis about the eventual evacuation of Germany 
by all non-German forces on condition that Germany be reunited, 
allied to France and successful in negotiating a settlement with Poland. 
Suggestive as these later proposals are the author left himself too little 
time to explore them and was lured away by them from his original 
subject upon which so much still remains to be said. 

Another facet of American diplomacy is examined by Messrs. 
Cheever and De Haviland in their survey of American Foreign Policy 
and the Separation Of Powers. They began their work in 1948 as 
aides to members of “Foreign Affairs Task Force” of the Hoover 
Commission who were concerned about the réles of the President and 
Congress in the conduct of foreign policy. In a continuing struggle 
with the Soviet Union which is fought in a twilight zone between war 
and peace the President requires emergency powers which in the past 
were for temporary use. At the same time Congress must be consulted 
more and more frequently to secure the ratification of treaties or the 
appropriation of funds for the underwriting of policies abroad. That is 
the problem which is examined in the light of a careful study of past 
experience. Then follow two chapters of conclusions which cannot be 
adequately summarised in a short review, but which advocate organiza- 
tional adjustments and the development of “a far stronger spirit of 
mutual trust” between the two branches of government. Here is a 
thorough and enlightening book which will repay careful reading. 

During the course of their survey the authors remarked that “Who 
represents the United States abroad may often be as important to 
Congress as the policy that is represented.” The memoirs of two 
diplomats afford a striking contrast which illustrates the significance 
of the remark. In Turbulent Years Mr. Joseph Grew, with the able 
assistance of Professor Walter Johnson, presents a record of forty years 
in diplomacy from the days of Theodore Roosevelt to the administration 
of President Truman. Mr. Grew was a career diplomat and secured his 
appointment before the days of competitive examination which he 
earned in part by crawling into a Chinese cave to shoot a tiger. Such 
a feat was bound to win Roosevelt’s admiration, and with the advantages 
of a Harvard degree, Bostonian lineage and family means, the author 
became launched on a happy and strenuous life from Berlin to Tokyo 
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or from Mexico City to Constantinople. Some of the most illuminating 
experiences have already been discussed in a previous book on the Far 
East but there is still much to be told of service at home and abroad. 
To read of the worries caused by a change of administration and the 
discreet negotiations required to ensure continuance in the service, to 
see presented with restraint the problems raised by visiting Congress- 
men at an Embassy makes one appreciate more fully the difficulties which 
beset the path of a conscientious and devoted public servant as Mr. 
Grew undoubtedly was. What to the Bostonian was almost a sacred 
calling to which man devoted his life was simply an interlude in the 
fast-paced life of a New York high pressure business man. 

Lying In State (the title was not the author’s choice) tells us how 
Mr. Stanton Griffis made a lot of money and a lot of friends and then 
turned his powers of ingenuity and resourcefulness to the service of his 
country in what he calls “that strange organized chaos known as the 
State Department and the Diplomatic Service.” Mr. Griffis spent five 
years as ambassadar in tough assignments to Poland, Egypt, Argentine, 
and Spain. He would have liked to have been ambassador to the United 
Kingdom or France, but his ambitions exceeded his influence—and 
probably his capacity. This is not to belittle his courage, which his 
wartime mission to Sweden demonstrated, his energy or his shrewdness. 
But his own memoirs, of which barely half are actually devoted to 
diplomacy, and part of that to letters written at the time, are the best 
proof that these admirable qualities are not in themselves enough. 
If in Mr. Grew one can detect symptoms reminiscent of Mr. Marquand’s 
proper Bostonians, in Mr. Griffis there are traces of that feverish New 
York society which Ilka Chase (a friend of the author) described in 
Past Imperfect. I for one am glad that he did not expound American 
policies at the Court of St. James or the Quai D’Orsay. 

Vancouver F. H. Sowarp 
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The U.S.S.R. — Enigma, Jigsaw Puzzle, or What? 


F A WESTERNER were as wise as Solomon and had lived as long as 
I Methuselah, he might be able to draw reasonably accurate, de- 
tached—even “‘scientific’”—conclusions about the economic, political, 
and administrative set-up of the U.S.S.R. He would undoubtedly find 
Churchill’s description of Russia as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma” too pessimistic and defeatist. And he would assuredly 
discover Baruch’s description, ‘‘a jigsaw puzzle,” to be a bit optimistic 
and a trifle facile—for the odd important piece never turns up and the 
pattern itself is purposely and summarily shifted from time to time. This 
reviewer, being neither a Solomon nor a Methuselah, leave alone a com- 
bination of the two, can only do his best and trust to luck. The books 
reviewed in this article* run the gamut from unquestioning acceptance 
to complete repudiation of the Soviet economic system and everything 
connected with it. 

Arakelian’s treatise was issued by the Economics Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and is therefore to be regarded as 
an official text on the subject matter covered. Despite the author’s 
vigorous attempts to contrast the purpose of industrial management in 
the Soviet with that of capitalist states, he reveals much in the following 
(complete) paragraph: “Industrial management must assure the best 
use of all labor and material resources, and the most economical effect 
of the production processes.” (p. 2) That sentence might have been 
taken from any orthodox American text-book on industrial relations. 

Appropriately enough, the author commences his work with a 
critical chapter entitled “Forms of Management in Capitalist Industry.” 
The economic history of industrial capitalism is handled in a couple 
of pages and with a straight Marxian approach. The remainder of the 
material in this chapter is grossly over-simplified in spots and highly 
exaggerated in others as the following quotation shows: “The small 
stockholders are the victims of stock-exchange speculation. But the 
large magnates of capital earn exceptionally great grofits from it. Many 
billionaires [!] gained the majority of their capital precisely by stock- 
exchange speculation—and by influencing the price of the stock of their 
enterprises.” The chief value, if any, of this section lies in the fact 
that it provides western readers with the official view of capitalist 
economics held by Soviet economists. 

In his next four chapters Arakelian outlines the economic history 
of the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to the end of the “Great Fatherland War” 


*The titles are listed at the end of the article. 
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and describes the principles of management, the organization, structure, 
and administration of socialist industrial enterprise. The treatment is 
descriptive and orthodox from the Soviet point of view, adding little to 
the knowledge of western students about Russian economic institutions. 

The final two chapters comprise by far the most valuable part of 
the text. They deal with post-war problems of reconstruction, admit of 
certain perceptible flaws in the existing economic set-up, suggest solu- 
tions for the weaknesses described and depict the part played by the 
Party and by trade unions in the management of industrial production. 
The value of the material in these chapters is of a two-fold nature— 
it is both critical and recent. The fact that it is critical, at least in spots, 
proves that the text is official. 

Dr. Vucinich views Soviet economic institutions through western 
and, therefore, critical eyes. But while critical, he is a scholar in the 
western sense of the word—disciplined, restrained, striving always for 
objectivity as he sees it, and thoroughly versed in the literature of his 
subject, as the comprehensive bibliography shows. The scope of his 
volume is wider than that of Arakelian in that he surveys not only the 
purely industrial units of Soviet Russia but also includes an analysis of 
Soviet agricultural production units such as the state farms (Sovkhoz), 
collective farms (Kolkhoz) and the Machine and Tractor Stations. He 
avoids both the technological and economic approaches to his subject 
and depends upon the institutional method. To put it in his own words, 
his task “is to analyze the Soviet factory and other production units 
as social organizations, as loci of minutely ramified systems of social in- 
teraction, and as integral parts of the whole texture of Soviet society.” 
This author sees every single Soviet production unit primarily as a 
Socialist school. In other words, these production units turn out two 
types of products—one economic in nature, the other a human being 
completely conditioned after a model deliberately selected as the ideal 
by Soviet authorities. Perhaps this explains why Lysenko’s theory 
was received so enthusiastically by the Soviet administration—the train- 
ing, expensive as it must be, would have to be undertaken only once. 
From then on the U.S.S.R. could rely on Nature to achieve one of the 
two purposes of communist production agencies while the ideal Soviet 
Man achieved the other, and much simpler, objective of increasing 
economic output. 

Throughout his work, Vucinich stresses the control element as 
basic in every aspect of Soviet life. The power of the Party leaders is 
absolute. Even in the field of industrial production, the managerial 
staff make only low-level decisions. In addition, control is exerted by 
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numerous state agencies, “‘public’’ organizations such as the trade 
unions and the Komsomol, and by various so-called voluntary associa- 
tions. Where Karl Marx considered political power as purely subsidiary 
to and as emanating from the economic, in the U.S.S.R. the political 
guides, controls and directs the economic. Under the circumstances, 
social stratification inevitably and automatically appears. Party and 
administrative leaders, usually the same people acting in different ca- 
pacities, occupy the top rung followed by the bureaucratic and man- 
agerial group. Below these two groups appears the industrial worker. 
At the bottom of the ladder, and utterly unable to do anything about it, 
stands the peasant. 

What baffles and frustrates the disinterested observer of Soviet life 
is the fact that Arakelian and Vucinich draw diametrically opposed con- 
clusions from the same, unchallenged, evidence. It was ever thus in 
quarrels of a religious or semi-religious nature. The reviewer is re- 
minded of a bitter debate in which he participated while he was living 
in Italy in 1939. Was Fascism superior to the Liberal-Democratic 
State? The disputants finally agreed on one thing—Fascism was not 
democratic—but each claimed victory as a result of the agreement! 
The reviewer felt this proved the inferiority of Fascism whereas his op- 
ponent claimed it proved the contrary. It is only too true that “the ap- 
pearance of the object observed varies according to the position of the 
observer.” And so with Arakelian and Vucinich—and their respective 
followers. The reading of these two volumes will, in the vast majority 
of cases, simply confirm views already held. And so the debate will con- 
tinue—endlessly. 

When the exasperated student turns to the narrower field of economic 
statistics pertaining to Soviet Russia, he meets confusion worse con- 
founded. Literally scads of statisticians, economists and others of a 
similar bent have wallowed in the sea of Soviet statistics and have 
emerged, each with his own highly individual “conclusions.” Naum 
Jasny’s trilogy only adds to the welter of conflicting opinions. He refers 
to “faked Soviet data”; “the distorting nature of Soviet statistics” ; “the 
official exaggerations and distortions”; “the manipulation of statistics” ; 
“the lack of tie-ins” between various prices; the “official falsification” 
of statistics ; the fact that the so-called “unchangeable” 1926-1927 prices 
in practice turn out to be nothing but “phantom” prices; the greatly 
varying rate of inflation as it affected different types of goods; the dif- 
ferent concepts of national income used in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere ; 
the fact that “‘exact findings are virtually impossible” in the field of farm 
prices; the “multiplicity” of prices for the same good or service; and 
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the non-existence of certain essential data. Even the layman will be 
astounded at the very definite conclusions about the Soviet economy 
drawn by Jasny from data whose slightest claim to reliability he repudi- 
ates. He also disagrees strongly, not to say violently, with most of his 
fellow researchers in this particular field because they give at least some 
credence to official Soviet statistics. He praises both Colin Clark and 
Julius Wyler for refusing to accept official data because of its unreliabil- 
ity, although no other statistical data—treliable or otherwise—exists. 
It is perhaps significant that the estimates of Clark and Wyler regarding 
Soviet progress under the planned economy are the /owest of those pub- 
lished. It is perhaps also significant that their estimates differ widely 
and that, in Jasny’s opinion, both should be revised—downward. The 
reviewer is reminded at this point of Robert Owen’s: “All the world 
is queer save thee and me, and even thou art a little queer.” 

Every government must necessarily use its own statistics in making 
its own economic plans. If Jasny’s evaluation of Soviet statistics is 
valid, how has the Soviet economy escaped complete chaos? And yet, 
curiously enough under the circumstances, the author frankly admits 
that the economic power and military strength of the Soviet Union are 
to be feared! He attributes this strange, if unwitting, paradox to two 
factors—government ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution and, secondly, political dictatorship. If a nation can climb 
from the economic, social, political, and military depths of the Russia 
of 1917 to the position he admits the Soviet occupies today solely through 
government ownership and political dictatorship, Jasny has set out to 
prove one thing and has actually proved another. This statement will 
undoubtedly shock him—but it is the one inescapable and logical con- 
clusion to be drawn from his trilogy. 

These five works will add grist to the mill of those in both camps 
who have already decided the issue. They will make the decision more 
difficult for those who still have an open mind on the subject of the 
Soviet Union. 

University of Toronto. Lorne T. Morcan 
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Tue TAMING OF THE Nations. By F. S. C. Northrop. 1952. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan. xii, 362pp. $4.00) 


Subtitled “A Study of the Cultural Bases of International Policy,” 
this volume by the author of “The Meeting of East and West” is an 
assertion of the thesis that the proper basis for a peaceful world society 
lies in mutual recognition by all nations of the “normative living law” 
of each other nation or cultural group, and in the effort to frame foreign 
policy and international law so as to take full account of these normative 
living laws, which in each case are the natural expression of the culture 
itself. “Law and its political institutions, and one may add also eco- 
nomics and its business institutions, are effective only as they correspond 
to and express this ideological or normative inner order.” 

Professor Northrop has made an almost lifelong study of the 
normative living law of the various Asian cultures, and in this book he 
presents a very convincing picture of what these cultures really stand 
for and especially of the mistakes which “the West” has made in deal- 
ing with them. But he has also a penetrating study of the ““Fragmenta- 
tion of Western Civilization” which began with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, continued with Rousseau, and is ending in the regime of the ab- 
solute national state. 

It is perhaps easier to study the normative inner order of the society 
which is not one’s own than that of a society in which one is oneself 
immersed. At any rate Professor Northrop does not seen quite so happy 
when he comes to the analysis of the culture of his own country. He finds 
its special quality, “the key to the people of the United States,” in the 
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fact that “unlike their contemporaries born in the older cultures of the 
world, they were confronted in the Western hemisphere with virgin na- 
ture. Thus nature made by God, rather than the social “isms” at which 
traditional cultures have arrived, became their guide and mentor.” From 
nature and nature’s universal laws “before which all men are equal” the 
Americans derived their “criterion of the just, the good and the divine.” 

Not only so, but the use of this criterion has made them rich. It is 
not, says Professor Northrop (and calls Norman Angell to witness), 
the large geographical area and abundant natural resources which the 
Americans possess which have caused their relatively high economic 
well-being. It is their attention to God’s natural laws and their dis- 
regard for all particular social theories of the relations between men 
in society. They have brought themselves “more efficiently into har- 
mony with nature, thereby releasing nature’s tremendous bounties in the 
form of a greater total production of goods and services.” The British 
Commonwealth, he assures us, has far greater area and natural resources 
relative to its population, and so has South America. It need hardly be 
said that economic geographers, who pay more attention to coal reserves 
than to spiritual factors, would certainly not endorse this estimate of 
the relative natural potentials of the U.S.A., the Commonwealth (which 
in this case obviously means the white portion of it) and South America. 

It was, no doubt, their contact with virgin nature that developed in 
the Americans those qualities of resourcefulness and inquiry which have 
aided them to release nature’s tremendous bounties to such good effect, 
and no doubt the Indians of India, with a more American culture, would 
be able to achieve a slightly greater total production of goods and 
services even in their crowded land. But unless their altered culture in- 
cluded—as of course it might—a lively concern for the restriction of 
the birth-rate, it is not likely that they would ever be able to speak of 
any total production that they could possibly achieve as “tremendous 
bounties.” 

Canadians, who have had a good deal of contact with virgin nature 
(partly owing to American insistence on importing their products only 
in the least manufactured state), and who have also shaken off a good 
deal of “the social ‘isms’ at which traditional cultures have arrived,” 
may feel that Professor Northrop should not look down quite so dis- 
approvingly at “the New Zealanders and Australians who copy econom- 
ically outmoded and inefficient Britain” and therefore fail to draw from 
their own virgin nature the cultural inspiration that was drawn by Jef- 
ferson and Emerson. As a result of this failure they fall into the error 
of taking “one or other of the rival social philosophies for relating men 
to one another in society as the criterion of the good society”—these 
philosophies being either Socialism or “Tory imperialism or reactionary 
imperialistic right-wing capitalism obsessed with gadgets and Com- 
munists.” (The phrase is surely a little too excited to be scientific.) The 
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Americans pay no attention to philosophies for relating men to one an- 
other in society, because they are concerned only about the relations of 
men to one another in nature, in which they are all equal. Canada, we 
may assume, has escaped the condemnation of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia because of the moderate amount of this American culture which 
may have slipped through the customs in spite of the nation’s continued 
association with outmoded and inefficient countries. 

One of Professor Northrop’s most interesting chapters is that on 
the resurgence of Islam. He places Islam definitely in the Western, as 
against the Asian, cultures. He finds that the new, resurgent, Islam “‘is 
shedding its traditional militaristically imperialistic associations” and 
becoming essentially democratic. He draws this conclusion largely from 
the writings of the contemporary poet-philosopher-statesman Iqbal, and 
whether this genius can be taken as a reliable indication of the general 
tendency of Muslim thought is perhaps questionable, especially since he 
has been heavily influenced by British philosophers. But there can be 
no doubt of the vast importance to us Westerners of a greater knowledge 
of both classic and contemporary Muslim thinking. 


Toronto. B. K. SANDWELL 


Joun A. Macponatp: THe Younc Poritician. By Donald G. Creigh- 
ton. 1952. (Toronto: MacMillan. vii, 524pp. $5.75, members $4.60) 


This superb political biography of the first half of the career of the 
greatest of Canadian statesmen fulfils all the anticipations its publication 
aroused. It is a successful biography ; the central figures lives and moves 
with a warmth and vividness unusual in political biography. The sub- 
ordinate figures, some hitherto mere names of Canadian historiography, 
are also animated by Professor Creighton’s skill. At the same time, the 
book is a central study of the formative years of Canadian history from 
1820 to 1867, in which much already known is confirmed and illu- 
minated, and much partially known set in new light or new proportion. 
No one interested in Macdonald, no one who wishes to understand 
Canada and Canadians can afford to ignore this volume. 

The Young Politician is an interesting study in the art of biography. 
Its best effects are achieved by indirection, by implication rather than 
by explicit statement. Macdonald is never shown in pose; he is always 
in motion, The use, for example, of such words as “jaunty,” “stroll,” 
“lounging,” slowly creates the personality of a man who took life lightly 
except in the fundamentals, who was a Victorian dandy as wel! as a 
Victorian statesman, whose pearl grey trousers were the one touch of 
decor amid the black broadcloth of the Charlottetown Conference. By 
the same use of oblique reference is the reader led to understand that 
this exponent of the light touch, so rare in Canadian life, was also the 
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hardest and most efficient worker among the politicians of his day, the 
drudge as well as the inspirer of the Quebec Conference. 

Interest in the personality of the rising young lawyer of Kingston 
and of the young husband whose married life was made a prolonged 
tragedy by the invalidism of his first wife is quickly merged in the in- 
terest of Macdonald’s political career. Soon after his election for 
Kingston in 1844 he became the hope of those flexible Conservatives 
led by W. H. Draper who sought to shake off the deadweight of Family 
Compact Toryism and adapt Canadian conservatism to the new era 
opened by responsible government and the railway. By 1854, Mac- 
donald was virtual leader of a coalition in which the principal elements 
were the Conservatives of Canada West and the bleus of Canada East. 
The coalition of 1854, in great part Macdonald’s work and a victory 
for his Liberal-Conservative beliefs, was a triumph of political union 
over the jarring forces of cultural and regional sectionalism, The Lib- 
eral-Conservative party of Macdonald and Cartier had replaced the 
Reform party of Baldwin and Lafontaine as the great middle party of 
Canadian politics, and was to govern Canada with only one serious 
break until five years after Macdonald’s death in 1891. 

The creation of the Liberal-Conservative party raises the question, 
which Professor Creighton does not answer in this volume, whether it 
was in fact the expression of Canadian conservatism, the conservatism 
of a fundamentally conservative country. The answer seems still to be 
that Macdonald and his party simply drowned the social conservatism 
of Quebec and the political and social conservatism of Compact Toryism 
in a sea of railway and expansionist politics. Macdonald himself pos- 
sessed an informed and intellectual grasp of conservative principle, 
which, however, he reluctantly resigned, as in the University Bill of 
1847 or the Clergy Reserves question, on the ground that it was not 
politically acceptable. The result was a magnificent political success, but 
what remained of conservatism, the concept of the organic and historical 
society? The essential need of conservatism was to find a new demo- 
cratic basis, but was Liberal-Conservatism also popular Toryism? 

The second volume of the biography may furnish an answer. One is 
indeed adumbrated in the chapters on Confederation of the volume under 
review. These chapters make it clear that Confederation was not a 
device Macdonald adopted to escape from deadlock, but something he 
had deeply pondered and desired. His preference for a legislative union 
is documented. If that were impossible, he would accept nothing less 
than a strong federal union which would, in effect, establish within 
British North America that political hierarchy of sovereign and sub- 
ordinate legislatures which obtained in the Empire itself. The formative 
and positive precedents of Confederation were British, the American 
ones being formal and negative. It was in this insistence on British 
precedents, institutions and values that Macdonald’s conservatism ex- 
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pressed itself. “We have desired in this measure,” he said to the Queen 
in audience after the passage of the B.N.A. Act, “to declare in the most 
solemn and emphatic manner our resolve to be under the Sovereignty 
of Your Majesty and your family for ever.” In the British monarchy 
and connection was embodied the organic and historical principle which 
confronted and denied the revolutionary dynamic of the American 
republic. 

For many events, sombrely recalled in this book, had given British 
North Americans cause to realize that if British North America was 
not to be absorbed in the republic, it must remain British. In this con- 
viction French and English were to come together in Confederation. 
The constant inter-communication of the two peoples, the pervasive 
good neighbourliness of the republic, was punctuated too often by an- 
nexationist speeches, by the raids of the Hunters’ Lodges and the 
Fenians, for any other choice to be made. The Canadian dead at Wind- 
mill Point and Ridgeway were not lightly to be forgotten. Against 
this casual insolence and ebullient aggression there were only two 
defences, the British connection and British American union. To desire 
to be Canadian by preserving the British tie and British values was not 
to be anti-American, and Macdonald was not anti-American. But he 
was British and by remaining British became Canadian. In these days 
of aroused and swollen American power, it is a timely reminder. 

A national party and Confederation were the twin accomplishments 
in which the Macdonald of 1867 had greatly shared. It was much, and 
made all else possible. The Liberal-Conservative party, the second great 
middle party, had created the Canadian nation, as the first, the Reform 
party, had created Canadian democracy. How was the conservative 
principle of the organic and historical society to be preserved in the 
new democratic nation, as it reached out to the Pacific and in so doing 
multiplied the occasions of cultural and sectional conflict? Would the 
light touch and deft ease of the master politician suffice to bring the 
jarring elements to some inner harmony, or would they be spent in 
maintaining the material aspects of the achievement of 1867? The 
second volume will be as eagerly awaited as the first. 


University of Manitoba. W. L. Morton 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC. 
1951. (Ottawa: Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. xiii, 118pp.) 

During the past decade there has been a rapid awakening of interest 
in the Canadian North. The establishment in the Arctic of military air 
strips during the war, and permanent weather stations since, has helped 
to stimulate interest. It is now possible for scientists to fly into the north 
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for the summer field season, instead of being forced to spend a whole 
year there to do a summer’s work as in the past. Consequently, knowl- 
edge of the north has increased rapidly in the last few years, aided 
particularly by the production of the first detailed maps from air 
photographs that now cover most of the Arctic. 

Accurate information about the north has always been difficult to 
obtain. Before 1939 various government agencies published mono- 
graphs on the whole or part of the Arctic. These are naturally now 
much out-dated. An Introduction to the Geography of the Canadian 
Arctic goes far towards replacing them. This book was compiled by the 
Geographical Branch, a Government agency, created in 1947, that has 
sent a number of small expeditions into the north. 

The Arctic is defined as the land north of the treeline, and therefore 
includes the Archipelago, northern Quebec and Labrador, and west of 
Hudson Bay, the area north of a line roughly from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie to Churchill. The geography of this vast area is treated in 
three main sections. First, there is a competent if necessarily sketchy 
account of the natural environment, including the geology, physiography, 
climate, oceanography, flora and fauna. With this as a background, an 
excellent series of maps shows the progress of European discovery, and 
the white and native settlements that have evolved since then. Perhaps 
the main impression this section will leave on the reader is the sparsity 
of the population, which numbers only a little over 10,000 for the 
whole of the Arctic. The final section deals with economic geography, 
the development of transportation, and administration in the Territories. 

Perhaps wisely the authors confine their account of the Eskimos to 
a factual presentation, and only rarely do the problems resulting from 
the impact of white civilisation on the native society appear in these 
pages. The native economy is being destroyed, and has not been replaced 
by anything else. It is probably inevitable that western civilisation will 
be grafted onto the native cultural pattern. There are, however, many 
ways in which this can be done, some better than others, as has been 
shown by the Greenland Administration. The problem is the more 
pressing to-day as Canada is on the eve of great changes in the north. 
Since this book was written, mining companies have commenced exten- 
sive exploration west of Hudson Bay, around Ungava Bay and east of 
Great Slave Lake. This will lead to further disruption of the native 
economy. The problems face not only the trading and mining com- 
panies, missionaries and government officials, but should be the con- 
cern of the whole of Canada. For those who seek to produce plans for 
the development of the north and at the same time to preserve and re- 
store the native economies, this book offers much valuable background 


material. 
McGill University, February, 1953. J. Brian Brrp 
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A History or Soviet Russia: THE BoLsHEvIK REvoLuTION 1917- 
1923. Volume II. By Edward Hallett Carr. 1952. (London, Toronto: 
MacMillan, vii, pp.400. $6.50, members $5.20) 

This is the second stout volume of an ambitious plan to give in Eng- 
lish a comprehensive picture of the Soviet state, beginning with the Oc- 
tober revolution of 1917. The first volume brought Mr. Carr’s version 
of Marxist ideas and his account of the constitutional and_ political 
structure of the Russian state emerging from the two revolutions to- 
gether with a number of chapters on Party policy and machinery. This 
latest volume deals with the economic order and is shortly to be fol- 
lowed by the third and last volume which will be concerned with the 
external affairs of the new state during the period to be covered in the 
first instalment (1917-1923). The trilogy will complete the first instal- 
ment of the opus Mr. Carr has undertaken to create. The second in- 
stalment will be entitled—The Struggle for Power (1923-1928). 

The present volume delineates the far-reaching economic changes 
in agriculture, industry, labour, trade, distribution and finance, brought 
about by the impact of the Revolution, and subsequently by the advents 
of War Communism and the New Economic Policy. Here, as in the 
first volume, Mr. Carr adduces numerous and often lengthy quotations 
from original Russian sources, particularly from Lenin, whom he hero- 
ises as “a great revolutionary, perhaps the greatest of all time, whose 
genius was far more constructive than destructive.” Mr. Carr’s shrewd 
marshalling of excerpts from the corpus of Communist theory reflects 
the approach of the intellectual deeply immersed in abstract analysis 
of ideology. In portraying the tangled pattern of Soviet schemes and 
ideas, or perhaps one should rather say ideals, the author seems oc- 
casionally to miss the stark reality of what actually happened in the 
feverish life of the young Soviet state. The basic foundation of the 
Soviet economic system was, and in the last analysis is, a process of 
restraint translated into tangibility by a vast network of stringent con- 
trols; these are ingeniously and fully described, to be sure, but rather 
too much in theoretical terms bolstered by quotations of Party resolu- 
tions, politico-propagandistic clichés and Government decrees. An 
instance of Mr. Carr’s approach is his treatment of the unique experi- 
ment of Soviet Russia with regard to Larin’s attempt to abolish money 
from economic life. We are told much about what was said but hardly 
enough about what happened in the ensuing chaos of one of the greatest 
muddles of history. The unrealistic ineptitude of the early Soviet econo- 
mist-dreamers is now well known, but why does Mr. Carr admit such 
contradictions about Soviet financial policy as a statement (p. 86) 
describing Larin and Milyutin as “practical businessmen concerned 
primarily to arrest the disastrous fall in production,” but further on in 
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the same chapter concede “how little financial realism had yet penetrated 
the counsels of the directors of Soviet economic policy.” 

We gather that Mr. Carr holds Marx to be no dependable guide for 
Soviet planning and few will disagree with him on this score. He writes, 
(p. 4) that the theorist Marx drew up “no programme of the future 
socialist order” and a few pages ahead, again after quoting, he says 
“these scattered obiter dicta only serve to show how little Marx had 
attempted to analyse the problems of distribution and exchange in a 
Socialist society.” Nevertheless, in a later chapter, we are given to 
believe that there is a “Marxist analysis of planned rational economy of 
the future socialist order” and that only the analysis of the transition 
from the unplanned capitalist economy is lacking. To many readers, 
familiar with Soviet political and economic actions, and conscious that 
such actions have been often of an ad hoc nature, the inconsistency found 
in communist theoretical mumbo-jumbo presents no unusual feature. 
one is, however, a trifle surprised to find a non-communist writer so far 
bemused by the jargon as to cite it lavishly in his own narrative. It is 
notable that non-Soviet sources are not used by the author. Mr. Carr has 
an impressive knowledge of the history of 19th century Russia and also 
of the various phases and trends in Western European revolutionary 
thought. He could have drawn more on his knowledge. One may wonder 
whether the further volumes promised us on the engrossing subject of 
the USSR are to be a continuance of his seeking to descry in this great 
experiment of statescraft a sustained effort to realise theories and pre- 
cepts of 19th century speculative prophets, rather than the day to day 
practice of daring political and economic adventurers. 


Even the most fastidious dissentient will admit that the author of 
these impressive volumes will not be able to please everyone and that he 
is quite justified in taking a firm line in controversial matters. With 
many facets of his picture none will find fault and his careful docu- 
mentation and interpretation must be already ranked as a major con- 
tribution to the history of the USSR. It would indeed be difficult to 
find anyone in the English speaking world whose previous studies in 
the Russian field qualify him better for such a difficult task, and no 
short review can do justice to such an extensive and detailed work. 
Mr. Carr’s interpretation of Lenin and history (or is it history and 
Lenin?) whets the reader’s appetite for the sequel where the living 
Titan of the USSR of today must occupy the limelight. 


University of British Columbia, J. St. Cratr-SoBELi 
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Free Inp1a 1n Asta. By Werner Levi. 1952. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 161pp. $2.75) 


India ranks among the oldest and greatest of the civilizations which 
the world has known, but in the community of modern sovereign states 
she will attain her sixth birthday only this year. During the thirty years 
up to 1947 Indians were almost wholly preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems arising out of their relations with the governing western power 
very much as the British Labour Party had been at an earlier period in 
their struggle with a powerful governing group. Now India finds her- 
self a sovereign power in a world torn with conflict which for intensity 
and scale the history of the last few hundred years provides no pre- 
cedents. As if this were not enough to test the endurance or wisdom of 
any people, India also finds herself physically situated in a position of 
the utmost strategic importance in the struggle of our times. Geo- 
graphically, an India absorbed, as China has been, into the communist 
world would present a deadly strategic menace to the rest of the free 
world. Let us not forget that it was Lenin who said that for “world 
communism the road to Paris lies through Peking and Calcutta.” Ide- 
ologically, an India which succeeded in placing her own free institutions 
on a firm and enduring basis and in providing her millions with food, 
employment, and the hope of a better standard of living, can determine 
the attitude of the rest of free Asia. 


This is why an understanding of Indian relations with the outside 
world is important and why this book by Professor Levi comes most 
opportunely. As far as I am aware, this is the first careful study by any 
western writer which is concerned solely with this aspect of Indian af- 
fairs. A short review does not permit discussion of detail. Eight succinct 
chapters (the whole book is only 145 pages long) discuss with admirable 
clarity and detachment the attitudes which Indians hold or have held 
towards the outside world and how, under the combined impact of re- 
sponsibility and changing conditions, these are being modified and for- 
eign policy is taking shape. The development of opinion under the im- 
pact of British rule, the hope of Asian solidarity and the desire to give 
this actual form are discussed in terms of the difficult realities of the 
present and of rapidly changing conditions in Asia. A chapter on inter- 
Asian relations provides useful analysis of some of the less well-known 
problems of Indian external relations—Afghanistan, for instance—as 
well as an interesting account of how the Asian countries have found 
the United Nations a better medium for co-ordinating their foreign 
policies than the more widely publicised Asian conferences. Two excel- 
lent chapters on Communist Imperialism and Western Imperialism ex- 
plain the background and basis of much Indian thinking and discuss 
the changes in attitude which responsibility for Indian interests is thrust- 
ing on Indian statesmen. In a final chapter Professor Levi suggests that 
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“much of the uncertainty and fluidity in Indian politics stems from the 
inability to synthesize the attractions which Western democracy has in 
the political field and Soviet communism has in the economic.” He 
analyses how and why communism has appeared attractive to many 
Indians and tells of the conflict which this attraction generates in the 
profoundly tolerant and humanitarian Indian mind, when faced with 
the realities of Communist practice. This section will be particularly 
helpful to westerners who have often been puzzled or disappointed with 
Indian actions in international affairs. 

Professor Levi has made a valuable contribution to a subject where 
informed analysis has been in short supply. Not the least of its merits 
is that this book is not only concise, but it written in a clear and direct 
style to which even the relentless Sir Ernest Gowers could seldom take 


exception—qualities as refreshing as they are rare. 
Montreal, January, 1953. RALEIGH PARKIN 


Rep Dust, AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF CHINESE ComMUNISTS. As told to 
Nym Wales; with an introduction by Robert Carver North. 1952. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 238pp. $5.00) 


Red Dust is a collection of twenty-four autobiographies of Chinese 
communists, some of them familiar names in the West, others obscure, 
written from notes taken in personal interviews during a visit to China 
in 1937. Miss Wales, the wife of Edgar Snow, the American foreign 
correspondent, introduces each story with a brief character sketch of 
the person interviewed. The stories themselves are published in con- 
versational language. 

Robert Carver North, of Stanford University, gives in his introduc- 
tion a brief but comprehensive history of the Chinese communist party 
from its founding in 1921. 

Red Dust does not attempt to tell whether the followers of Mao 
Tse-tung are creatures of Moscow, puppets dancing on the end of Rus- 
sian strings, or Chinese patriots who see Chinese salvation in a volun- 
tary and calculated alliance with the Soviet Union. But it does give, 
in the language of a broad cross-section of party membership, reasons 
why many Chinese became revolutionaries and, later, communists. 

Common to the background of almost all the subjects of these stories 
is life in the midst of poverty, oppression, intrigue, spying, assassina- 
tion and civil war. Most of them spent all their lives in revolutionary 
work. Many rose from lowly beginnings by dint of hard work and 
study, making their own opportunities as they went along. Though the 
stories are written from a communist, anti-imperialist, anti-west bias, 
they constitute valuable source material as some of the only interviews 
with Chinese communist leaders available in the West. 
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There is the testimony of Tung Pi-Wu, a scholar, 35, who says he 
has spent every day of his life since the Chinese Revolution that broke 
out in 1911 as a revolutionary. Liao Ch’eng-chih, whose father was born 
in the United States, never forgot the Shakee massacre of 1925, when 
British police fired upon a demonstration of workers and students.As a 
student he was impressed by western culture, science, and literature, 
but felt that China’s weakness was largely due to western domination. 
Ts’ai Ting-li, a writer, wants to free women from the old Chinese 
customs, such as binding women’s feet and selling daughters to become 
servants, farmhands, and kitchen slaves. 


Another party member explains why he became a revolutionary : 
objectively, because of the poverty he lived in; subjectively, he was 
influenced by the Great Revolution of 1925-27, by the communist party, 
and by the idea of emancipation of oppressed mankind. 


The role of the communist party is clear. According to these per- 
sonal accounts, peasants organized spontaneously against feudal land- 
lords and workers joined unions to win human rights back from op- 
pressive industrialists. The communist party recognized the potential 
strength of both these movements; it encouraged peasants to resist and 
kill landlords and helped workers organize demonstrations. As a result 
of these tactics the party grew from a few hundred in 1921 to more 
than five million in 1951. 


The future, as might be predicted by the twenty-four Chinese in 
Red Dust, is a secret. They told their life stories in 1937 at the time 
of the National Front, when both communists and nationalists were 
fighting the Japanese invasion. Would similar interviews be granted a 
western writer today ? 


Toronto. GorDON McCAFFREY 


Tue British Party System. Edited by Sydney Bailey. 1952. (Lon- 
don: The Hansard Society. xii, 211pp. 10/6) 


PARLIAMENT: A Survey. Edited by Lord Campion. 1952. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin; Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons. vi, 


296pp. 10/6) 


British parliamentary government is constantly in process of change 
and therefore needs constantly to be re-analysed and re-discussed. These 
two volumes represent the most recent phase of such analysis and dis- 
cussion. Each is a symposium with a dozen or more contributors, whose 
names are a guarantee that the contents of the book are authoritative. 
The British Party System is another of the admirable little books 
published by the Hansard Society under Mr. Sydney Bailey’s editor- 
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ship. He has already edited two similar volumes on Parliamentary 
Government in the Commonwealth and on Aspects of American Gov- 
ernment. Lord Campion’s volume is a more substantial work which re- 
sults from the studies of a group organised in the University of London 
to investigate contemporary problems of government. It is a sort of 
companion volume to another co-operative work, British Government 
since 1918, issued a short time ago by the same publishers. The writers 
here are all technical experts who give me the impression of leaning 
slightly to the conservative side, perhaps because’ of the expert’s un- 
conscious suspicion of change in the working of institutions about which 


he is expert. 


The British Party System is the more lively book of the two, partly 
because some of its authors are frank partisans. It begins with a series 
of short articles, all written by historians, on the past history of the 
parties. Then comes a series on the present-day parties themselves, with 
Sir Charles Petrie and Kenneth Pickthorn expounding Conservatism, 
G. D. H. Cole and Francis Williams on Labour, Sir Henry Slesser and 
Dingle Foot on Liberalism, and Stephen King-Hall explaining the 
plight of the independent member. Then, thirdly, comes a series of ar- 
ticles on party organization, finance, personnel, etc. And finally there 
is a very good short bibliography by Mr. Bailey. I don’t know of a 
better short introduction to the subject of British politics. This is a 
book which is likely to get the reader interested enough to want to read 
further. 


The volume on Parliament is for the reader who knows a good deal 
about the subject already. The two essays of most general interest in it 
are the first two, one by Lord Campion (who was Clerk of the House 
of Commons in che 1930’s and 1940’s) on Parli ment and Democracy, 
and the other by L. S. Amery on the nature of British parliamentary 
government. Mr. Amery is especially suggestive in his attack on Bage- 
hot’s interpretation of the Cabinet as a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. He emphasises that the essence of the Cabinet is that it emanates 
from the Crown. All the writers in this volume are good on the theme 
that one of the virtues of the British system is that it provides a strong 
independent executive. They agree that the executive has geen growing 
stronger and stronger, but they do not think that this tendency has as 
yet destroyed the efficacy of parliament as a checking body. But they 
are acutely aware of dangers; and two other very good chapters are 
those by J. J. Craik Henderson on the danger of a supreme parliament, 
and F. W. Lascelles on a second chamber. Altogether these thoughtful, 
well balanced essays form an admirable supplement to the more popular 
treatment of British politics in the Hansard Society volume. 


University of Toronto. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
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ScIENCE AND VALuEs. By John A. Irving. 1952. (Toronto: Ryerson 

Press. xi, 148pp. $3.50) 

This book, which consists of an examination of the present situation 
in the social sciences and philosophy with very special reference to the 
contributions of Canadian social scientists and philosophers, is a plea 
for a far closer understanding than has hitherto existed between the two 
disciplines. Professor Irving, however, is not writing merely for the 
academic reader; his aim is intensely practical, so much so, indeed, 
that the reader would at times have welcomed more philosophical ana- 
lysis. The term “value” itself is a case in point. 


Neither the social sciences nor psychology, Professor Irving argues, 
can “provide ultimate moral standards—for this task belongs to phi- 
losophy. At the same time the philosopher must come to terms with 
psychology and the social sciences.” Now, if by values we mean the 
ultimate ends for which people strive, it could be urged that these ends 
are supplied to us from three sources—from a philosophy of life, 
from an ideology such as Communism, and from religion. The first 
of these excludes the second, but it does not necessarily exclude 
the third. Professor Irving provides a timely and instructive critical 
discussion of Communism, but a rather scanty one of religion in 
his chapter on Existentialism. It is clear that he is really concerned 
with the first. As the aim of his work is to show the importance and, 
indeed, urgency which the methods and results, rightly understood, of 
social science and psychology have for a practical philosophy of man 
and society, such as must inspire democracy, if democracy itself is to 
have a future, it would be unfair to direct undue attention to further 
questions which we should like him to answer. 

All the same, the problem which is created for us in our own age 
by these new sciences is, as he says, one of power, “the power to con- 
trol to our own purposes the behaviour of human beings and social 
groups.” It is therefore of surpassing importance that the philosopher 
should be able to give us clear guidance as to what these purposes are 
or ought to be. Nonetheless, we may very well agree with Professor 
Irving that “we have not understood the nature of values until we have 
discovered their place in the larger complex of social attitudes and 
beliefs which constitute the traditional attitudes of a specific culture 
pattern.” In simpler language we all know the truth of this in our per- 
sonal relationships: to love my neighbour truly I must understand his 
personality and his needs. Must not, then, a philosophy of man and 
society avail itself of the insights which these sciences can provide? It 
is, indeed, only with the aid of these insights that a philosophy of dem- 
ocracy can hope to make its fundamental ideas of individual freedom and 
social justice unite and spread effectively. 

One of our traditional “culture patterns” comes out in our popular 
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use of the word “science,” in an immediate tendency to think of science 
in terms of physical science. In contrast with the assured progress of 
physics, we are inclined to disparage the social and psychological sciences 
for their lack of unanimity as well as for the crudities which sometimes 
pass for “scientific findings” in these studies. Yet it would be well to 
remember that precisely the same sort of comments we make about them 
could have been made, and were made, about the early seventeenth 
century scientific speculations. Is there not, at least, a high probability 
that another fifty years will see a wide-spread acceptance of their con- 
clusions? Thus Professor Irving contends—and this is perhaps the main 
lesson of his book—that the twentieth century is the century of the 
sciences of man; it is also a century in which our values stand urgently 
in need of effective reaffirmation, and that is why philosophy, and not 
only philosophy, but practical political thinking must come to terms of 
understanding with them. 


McGill University. R. D. MacLennan 


AMERICAN Russian Rexations, 1781-1947. By William Appleman 
Williams. 1952. (New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. ; Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company, Ltd. 367pp. $3.75) 


On the concluding page of this book the author writes: “But the 
responsibility for the future of American-Russian relations cannot be 
classed as intellectual amusement, for upon their character depends the 
immediate future of the world.” All political observers will certainly 
agree that contemporary American-Russian relations are not a matter 
of academic interest. Any book which may throw light on the current 
situation will be eagerly read, and if it appears to be informed by new 
facts or illuminated by fresh insights it will be thoroughly studied. 
There is little doubt that Mr. Williams has made a sincere attempt to 
supply new information, as the vast range of his notes indicates. He is 
critical of present American policy but it is not clear what alternative 
policies are practical along lines which he appears to suggest. Unfor- 
tunately the author has not the wealth of sources on the Russian side 
of American-Russian relations such as the profusion of American docu- 
ments contribute to the American story. Indeed he confesses that a 
detailed study beyond 1939 is a task which he cannot carry out with 
the same full documentation which he supplies prior to that date. 

The bulk of the book covers the period therefore from 1905 to 1939. 
Here he has much to say about the highways and byways of American 
investment finance. The impression in this reviewer’s mind is that al- 
though so-called American financial interests in Manchuria, China, and 
Russia were intrusive and importunate they did not dominate the scene 
in the past as completely as he seems to indicate. I am also doubtful 
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whether negotiated settlement, at the present, with the Soviet Union 
involving trade and aid can bridge the gap between Russia and the 
United States. The sophists of “super-realism” are not all to be found 
in the school of power politics. 

In short, this book is a good professional job which throws into high 
colour relief some threads in the pattern of Russian-American relations. 
The current weavers and designers, however, are more likely to find old 
dust in the threads rather than new inspiration. 


University of Saskatchewan. Grorce W. SIMPSON 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED Nations, 1951, 1952. (New York: United 
Nations, Department of Public Information; Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; Montreal: Centre de Publications Internationales, Periodica 
Inc. x, 1030pp. $12.50) 


The Yearbook of the United Nations has become the indispensable 
book of reference for all concerned with United Nations affairs. The 
latest volume, the fifth in the series, traces the activities of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies during 1951. In addition, a full 
account of the proceedings of the Sixth Session of the General As- 
sembly has been included. ; 

The events recorded within these pages are presented in a remark- 
ably readable form. Here we find the story of the latest attempt to define 
aggression, the involved series of cases before the U.N. Administrative 
Tribunal, the work of the Collective Measures Committee, the struggle 
for a covenant of human rights. A footnote reference reminds us of the 
all-but-forgotten Military Staff Committee. The administration of 
American trust territories in the Pacific, we are told, has been trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Navy to the Department of the 
Interior. In fact, almost every field of human endeavour is touched 
upon. Certainly, if the United Nations is to be judged by the number 
and range of its activities, it is an unqualified success. 

The Yearbook, however, must be considered primarily as a book of 
reference. As such it rates very high. Some topics might have been 
given less emphasis. A list of members with contributions in arrears 
could profitable have been included. The occasional error has crept in 
(as on page 146 where the 1952 budget is referred to as the 1951 
budget). Nevertheless, on the whole, the volume is remarkably com- 
plete, accurate, and objective. Indeed, it might be said to be too ob- 
jective. A bald recital of events, eschewing all commentary on the wider 
significance of the various proposals under discussion is no doubt un- 
avoidable. But the result is that the controversy raging in UNESCO 
and the rising tide of anti-colonial feeling are largely hidden from the 
reader. Every opinion, resolution and activity, important or otherwise, 
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responsible or irresponsible, receives the same thorough, undiscrimat- 
ing treatment. 


There is some danger that the U.N. in extending its activities so 
widely will lose the interest and support of world public opinion which 
is so necessary for its success. Even experts in the field complain that 
it is impossible to keep abreast of all U.N. developments. The task of 
doing so however, is made immeasurably easier by the publication of 
these annual Yearbooks. Unhappily, the table of contents in the 1951 
volume has been greatly abbreviated and while the present index treats 
topics fully from the U.N. point of view as a whole, the contributions 
of individual countries are not well-indexed. 


University of Manitoba, January, 1953. Douctas G. ANGLIN 


THe UNIversity TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited 
by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. 1951. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell Ltd.; 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 176pp. 8s. 6d.) 


UNIVERSITIES AND Wortp Arrairs. By Howard E. Wilson. 1951. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. xi, 


88pp. $1.00) 


The first of these two stimulating discussions incorporate a report 
of a meeting convened by the International Studies Conference at St. 
Catherines, Windsor Great Park, England, in 1950. This meeting was 
a sequel to the Conference of Representatives of Universities convened 
by UNESCO at Utrecht in 1948. The Report of the Windsor meeting, 
for which Professor C. A. W. Manning was Rapporteur, included state- 
ments by the participants from seven countries. But the really exciting 
part is Professor Manning’s own consideration of International Rela- 
tions as an academic discipline. I say exciting because it became ap- 
parent in the course of the discussions here recorded that international 
relations as an area of study should properly be a discipline. Whether 
the teaching of international relations was to be itself specialized, or to 
be the corrective against excessive specialization in other studies, might 
be left to the individual university to decide, looking to its own re- 
sources. 

It is arguable that the study of international relations as a part of 
an academic curriculum is now at the stage where some of the “policy” 
sciences found themselves a generation ago. There are many advocates 
for adding a slightly larger flavour of “international” emphasis to sub- 
jects already established (including history, economics, political science, 
sociology) ; fewer exponents of international relations as a part of the 
curriculum to which major or specialized attention should be given. 
There are also arguments about the academic merits and “super- 
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ficiality” of method which may enter in. Professor Manning suggests 


a very reasonable answer: 

“.. . Between knowing nothing of a subject, and knowing all there is to 
know, lies the midway position of one who knows enough to understand on 
precisely what points it may for a particular purpose be necessary to know 
more ... The purpose of a man’s self-education is to minimize so far as he 
can the disabilities attaching to a relative paucity of information, no less than 
to a comparative immaturity of mind. The question is whether the University 
need disdain to furnish the future citizen with what help it can in his efforts 


In earlier considerations of the subject a note of caution was intro- 


duced, notably by Professor Butterfield of Cambridge. ‘Would not the 
teaching, by mere mortals, of International Relations, degenerate, as of 
automatically, into polemics, partnership, and all that? Would it not be 
wiser to re-direct the’ interests of a student towards something more re- 
mote from the objects of his day to day emotional concerns?” The an- 
swer which the Windsor meeting seemed to provide was that this ob- 
jection could likewise be raised against almost any branch of social 
science. Why (it then asked) single out International Relations as 
particularly lending itself to the debasement of standards. The real 
educative ideal to be served, as Professor Manning points out, is the 
fostering not of “correct” political attitudes, but of a steadily more realis- 
tic insight into the nature of things. Lest it be thought that the study 
of the present impoverishes the mind, Sir Ernest Woodward has pointed 
out (in his Raleigh Lecture to the British Academy in 1950) that there 
is nothing in the nature of historical study to debar the historian from 
studying the present, while the need for perspective can be met by 
that kind of backward perspective described as “a series of yesterdays 
running backwards.” 

The evident conclusion is that there might well be provision for 
systematic teaching and research in the subject of International Rela- 
tions. One of the best insights was surely that of Professor Lambert 
(of the Faculty of Law, Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris). If (he said) for purposes of creating a synthesis the subject of 
International Relations is to be chosen, it is not only because the prob- 
lem is of particular importance; it is also because international rela- 
tions would provide ‘“‘an excellent field for transforming the study of 
the different social sciences into a true study of social science.” In this 
light, International Relations might well become a safeguard against 
over-specialization. 

Dr. Howard Wilson’s little book is built around the experience of 
eight co-operating universities in the United States. This experience 
drew upon ideas about the role of colleges and universities in contempo- 
rary world affairs. Dr. Wilson feels strongly—as he has said on many 
‘ other occasions—that the cultural factors in international relations are 
of growing and inescapable importance. He argues that the university 
has a stake in international affairs because the basic issues of the present 
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world crisis affect the character of the universities themselves—the 
babies of intellectual independence and of freedom of inquiry. But he 
goes further than most of his colleagues in urging that the universities 
cannot be content only to study international relations as aloof ob- 
servers: “far-sighted and legitimate interest impel them toward a more 
active role in respect to the maintenance of peace through the wise con- 
duct of international relations.” He pleads for an overall concept of the 
university in world affairs and a basic policy for utilizing its resources 
in the wisest possible fashion. 

Dr. Wilson assumes that International Relations by title is already 
a part of many university curricula and that the object is to train spe- 
cialists. He suggests that at the non-specialist levels in other disciplines 
there has not been nearly enough infusion of international relations, es- 
pecially for specialists in professional fields now going into careers at 
the international level. At the level of “general education” he feels there 
is inadequate attention given to the world affairs in which the students 
themselves have such a stake..Similarly, he feels there ought to be more 
substantial encouragement for mature research within the universities. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Dr. Wilson asks far more questions 
than he attempts to answer. His report of experience is really addressed 
to those concerned with university administration. It is not a special 
plea for a particular field, since he regards international relations as 
something with which the whole university must come to grips. The 
questions for evaluation will suggest many fruitful lines of further study 


and inquiry. 
Carleton College, October, 1952. James A. GIBSON 


Arr TRANSPORT IN AusTRALIA. By D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon- 
Cave. 1951. (Sydney, London: Angus Robertson. 188p. 25/) 


For those with a special interest in the subject, this book is probably 
a valuable source of statistical data. To get at it, however, will require 
either great devotion to the task, or the pressure of necessity, for the book 
is badly arranged and even worse written. The book, as a book, can- 
not be recommended, but the factual statements in which it abounds 
may, even if sometimes of dubious relevance to their present context, 
be useful in other connections. 

The authors divide their book into two parts: Historical Develop- 
ment, and Policy and Control. Much is said about the financial difficul- 
ties of the firms discussed, but very few publishable financial records 
were available, and the amounts of the government subsidies are about 
all we are given. 

The government’s policies, both national and international, are de- 
scribed in detail, and so are the peculiar difficulties arising from the 
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Australian constitution, under which the Commonwealth government 
has been unable to exclude the States from exercising jurisdiction over 
air transport (except, by voluntary agreement, in matters of airworthi- 
ness, licensing of pilots, and traffic control). There has been a strong 
tendency for the industry to become monopolistic, with the growth of 
Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd., the setting up, in 1945, of the 
Commonwealth-owned Trans-Australia Airlines, and the growth by 
consolidation of a pioneer line, Qantas, nationalized in 1947 and Aus- 
tralia’s “chosen instrument” in the international service. There is also 
a tendency for air transport to fall into the hands of surface transport 
companies. Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. is owned by a group 
of ocean shipping firms, and Ansett Airways ven Ltd. by a firm pri- 
marily engaged in road transport. 

The economics of air transport development are neglected, while 
discussion of motive forces is limited to the sheer determination of the 
promoters and the changes of government policy. Surely, the distribu- 
tion of the population, the level of income and the distribution of in- 
come, the development of industries in remote places, the effectiveness 
of advertising, and the fare and rate policies of the airlines, on all of 
which we are given very little information, are of great importance 
here, and would have helped to provide a stronger framework for this 


study. 
University of British Columbia. J. W. Harvey 


THE AND Poticies oF SoutH Arrica. By Leo Marquard. 
1952. (London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii, 252pp. 
$3.50) 

RaAcIAL SEPARATION IN SouTH AFricaA—An Analysis of Apartheid 
Theory. By Eugene P. Dvorin. 1952. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; Toronto, W. J. Gage & Co. Limited. ix, 256pp. 
$4.50) 

These highly topical books—objective, scholarly, intriguing and 
interesting—are must reading for Canadians concerned with racial free- 
dom which involves the future of the Commonwealth, and whether the 
white man can expect to have allies among other races. They are of 
particular interest to Institute members who more than a year ago at- 
tended meetings to hear expounded the white man’s antiquated and 
discredited theories. 

Both books cover all of the subjects currently being discussed. 
Neither writer seems to hold out much hope of sensible early solutions 
' of the grave moral issues involved in apartheid and affecting millions 
outside of South Africa. Yet, both writers do mention that the strategic 
shifts in the international balance of power cannot be postponed, must 
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be faced now by the free world, which accordingly must recognize, as 
they point out, that the increasing number of significant changes in 
South African public policies are assuming growing importance all 
over the continent and in the Asia which Canada hopes to hold as a 
partner. 

Prime Minister Malan, of course, is tampering with cataclysmic 
forces. He theorizes that as the erection of ever higher barriers among 
the races proceeds, white supremacy will be permanently preserved. He 
ignores the countless facts and logics presented in these two books and 
in the United Nations Assembly. There is, for instance, the democratic 
world’s repugnance of repression, and its growing disbelief in racial 
superiority which has been disproved in Asia and the Pacific. 

He ignores, also, that to the north the colonial powers of Britain, 
France, Belgium and Portugal also face overwhelming numbers of na- 
tives who already are re-acting to white domination. 

Malan’s government is, in effect, living in such a state of suspended 
political animation that it even fails to admit (if, in fact it realizes) that 
were these colonial powers forced to strengthen their African garrisons 
(as Britain has had to do in Kenya) to control natives disturbed by or 
encouraged by Pretoria’s policies, they would be weakening their con- 
tributions to NATO, which in turn would play into the hands of the 
very Communism the further spread of which Malan desperately fears. 

Marquard’s book best can be summarized by quoting his theory that 
the true nature of the problem in South Africa is not that of preparing 
Africans for self-government, but of integrating them into the political 
and economic life, while leaving social relations to the good sense of all 
concerned. But most whites, he reminds us, have evaded this real issue, 
either by advocating total apartheid which is not only wholly impractical 
but also wholly incapable of industrial accomplishment, or by dreaming 
of the equally impractical perpetual trusteeship of white over black. 
Both hopes, he points out, are based on the false expectation of being 
able to retain absolute political control and neither has any value except 
to garner white votes. Marquard says that since none of the people have 
(or has?) other homelands (the Afrikaaners are unwelcome in Holland ; 
the English could find no place in a Britain already exporting people) ; 
they must live in partnership if they are to survive. 

He points out that the white man must realize that western demo- 
cratic society will be preserved not by protecting it with “hot house 
methods” (such as the police state), but by encouraging it to attract 
all those who believe in Liberty, Culture and Humanity regardless of 
colour. So, he damns the Malanites who, in their fear, disbelieve such 
theories. And he concludes by saying that when the whites do seek a 
partnership (he apparently thinks they may, simply because they must ; 
but Malan’s theories prove he already has gone far too far); South 
Africa will have great moral authority all over Africa and no longer 
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will be rejected by those white and coloured nations she so desperately 
needs as allies. 

Dvorin who also writes with emphasis upon contemporary affairs, 
deals with the Malan racial theory and its determinants. While he also 
writes with great dispassionate objectivity, he presents conclusions which 
damn the Nationalists and the other white parties with the facts which 
they themselves have presented for everyone to read. 

It accordingly is clear that, if the present factors are unchanged, 
white survival in South Africa, and perhaps in all of Africa, is a fanci- 
ful dream. Certainly, a third major political party in South Africa, 
pledged to social, political and economic freedom for non-whites, is out 
of the question. Few whites would vote for it, and only whites have 
voting privilege, until the blacks, coloureds and Indians solemnly 
promised they would not retaliate. And who can expect such an ob- 
servance of Christian or democratic principles from those whom the 
whites, as professed Christians, treat with such un-Christian methods? 


Lorne Park, Ontario, March 9, 1953. Dovucitas A. MACLENNAN 


THE ORIGINS OF THE War oF 1914. Volume I: European Relations 
from the Congress of Berlin to the Eve of the Sarajevo Murder. 
By Luigi Albertini. Translated and edited by Isabella M. Massey. 
1952. (London and Toronto: Oxford University Press. xxviii, 
612pp. $11.00, $8.80 members) 


Anyone forming a mental picture of the balance of power as it stood 
at the turn of the century almost automatically places Germany in the 
centre. Bismarck’s Reich dominated the international scene ; Bismarck’s 
alliance system, even though gravely modified by the loss of Russia, 
remained the pivot in diplomatic affairs. Looked at from across the 
Channel or even across the Atlantic, Germany looms like a massive 
fortress, completely overshadowing such lesser associates as Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. 

Looked at from the Mediterranean, the scene presents a very different 
aspect. Germany is still massive, but the perspective is altered. Dimin- 
ished by distance, she seems less overpowering. In the foreground 
stands Austria-Hungary, flanked by the kingdom of Italy and set off 
against the dark background of Tsarist Russia. It is a less formidable 
landscape, but it is a confused and uneasy one, and in the light of history 
its sinister undertones become ever more depressing the more one 
studies them. 

The great value of Professor Albertini’s work for western readers 
is that it views the pre-1914 period from this different but highly 
significant angle. Here, behind the impressive German facade, are the 
materials that Bismarck and his successors had to work with. Looking 
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at them by themselves, instead of in relation to German strength, one 
gets a new realization of the poverty of the materials and the weaknesses 
that they were bound to introduce into any structure of which they 
became a part. 

It is natural that an Italian historian should be primarily concerned 
with Austria-Hungary and the relations that were so pivotal for the 
policy of his own country. The picture that emerges is by no means 
flattering to either party. The Hapsburg empire was the weak link in the 
Bismarckian system. It was German by tradition, but the force of that 
tradition was weakened when the Magyars emerged as the dominant 
partners after 1867. Thenceforth the ties with Germany were the 
result less of a real sense of community than of rivalry with Russia 
and distrust of Italy. These forced Austria to rely on Germany; but 
she herself was increasingly unreliable as a partner, and as Germany 
in turn became increasingly dependent on her after 1900, she found 
herself more and more at the mercy of Vienna’s incorrigible irrespon- 
sibility. No such dependence was ever placed on Italy, who was even 
less reliable. Avid yet timorous, she was ready to seek short-term 
gains at the expense of either France or Austria as occasion served. 
Weak and scorned, she could secure few gains by her own strength; 
she could only profit by continually playing off one side against the 
other, and the very nature of her situation made it impossible for her 
to conclude that her permanent interests dictated a firm partnership with 
either one. 


This first of Professor Albertini’s three volumes covers the period 
from 1878 to the beginning of 1914. It is not however a comprehensive 
diplomatic history of that period. Bismarckian diplomacy, the trans- 
formation of the diplomatic scene through the Franco-Russian alliance, 
the further transformation with the Anglo-French entente, are all 
treated as part of the general background, against which is developed 
the main narrative whose centre is the evolution of Austrian policy, 
with particular attention to its significance for Italy. Nearly two-thirds 
of this volume is devoted to the period after 1908 in these special aspects 
—that is, to the period covered by the published Austrian documents. 
It is thus a most valuable supplement to such works as those by Fay 
and Schmitt because of its specialized emphasis; and this feature will 
be even more striking in the two subsequent volumes, which deal 
respectively with the evolution of the Sarajevo crisis and with the final 
climactic period of July, 1914. The wealth of material, the objectivity 
of presentation, and the penetration of the author’s judgment, all make 
the work a classic addition to the literature of modern diplomacy and 
an indispensable source of reference to all students of the period with 
which it deals. 


Toronto, March 1952. Epcar McINNIs 
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THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE Unitep Nations, His Po 
POWERS AND PRACTICE. By Stephen M. Schwebel. 1952, (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; Toronto: Saunders. 
299pp. $4.75 US) 

The office of Secretary-Generai of the United Nations is the most 
important post which can be held by an international official. On him 
depends the day to day work of the Organization. But, from the 
broader viewpoint, he is also in a position to offer leadership in the 
making of the vital political decisions which will affect the future role 
of the United Nations as a world body. However, the element of leader- 
ship inherent in the post of the Secretary-General can only be exercised 
to the full in an atmosphere of co-operation between the Great Powers. 
Such an atmosphere has not prevailed, of course, in the past five years. 

However, to a large degree, the power of the office of the Secretary- 
General depends also on the personality of the man who occupies it. He 
must at one and the same time be a master diplomat and a policy 
formulator. His sense of tact and timing may well bring together 
diverging views at the most opportune moment for arriving at a com- 
promise. In case of complete stalemate he should be sufficiently abreast 
of the situation to be able to provide alternative suggestions for settle- 
ment. He cannot and should not be merely an administrator; while 
he is the servant of many masters, he is still the Chief of the United 
Nations, in itself an entity separate from the nations which are its 
members. 

The author of this volume has sought to trace the growth of the 
political influence of the Secretary-General’s Office under the leadership 
of Trygve Lie. Beginning approximately with the work of the holders 
of the post under the League, he surveys the relations of the former 
incumbent with the Assembly, the Security Council, the non-political 
organs and finally with the member gevernments. Despite the author’s 
earnest efforts to prove otherwise, the total picture of the Secretary- 
General’s influence which emerges appears pitifully small. In the 
period covered by the book (up to the end of 1950) the Secretary- 
General had intervened actively in the work of the Security Council at 
relatively few points. Except perhaps in the Palestine issue, there is 
some question whether the Secretary-General’s role was anywhere a 
decisive one. It is, of course (as the author implies) difficult to evaluate 
the behind-the-scenes power of Mr. Lie, but if it as great as the present 
volume would seem to infer, the results have not been widely evident 
on the surface. 

The fact that the Secretary-General’s influence on the work of the 
United Nations has not so far been very great cannot be entirely con- 
strued as the fault of the man himself. The East-West split has placed 
him in a much more difficult position than was the case of any 
Secretary-General under the League. No official, regardless of his per- 
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sonal stature, could operate effectively in a situation where one of the 
chief proponents failed to recognize his existence, On the other hand, 
however, Mr. Lie cannot be absolved of all blame. While he has 
undoubtedly taken some initiative in a number of political disputes, he 
has not had the hearing which an individual of broader reputation as a 
statesman might have commanded. From the point of view of leadership 
of world public opinion, Mr. Lie’s personality has not been a forceful 
or vivid enough one to attract wide press and radio attention. Mr. 
Schwebel seeks to point up his strong influence on his close associates, 
but little of this seems to have permeated outside the organization 
itself. 

This book might better have been written five to ten years hence, 
when it will be possible to have some real perspective on the activities 
of the Secretary-General during the early period of the United Nations’ 
growth. It is quite true that, as the author puts it, “The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations . . . cannot expect to exercise full 
powers of policy proposal in the near future. It is a question of slow 
growth.” But the more immediate question is, did the former Secretary- 
General exercise to the full the powers within his command- On the 
whole, the answer thus far cannot escape being in the negative. Mr. 
Schwebel’s effort to prove to the contrary is scarcely a satisfying one, 
not through fault of the author, but rather through fault of his material. 
But even the present work would have benefited from a wider experi- 
ence on the author’s part in international organization and a much less 
idealistic and admiring approach to his subject. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 


International Journal. 

Mr. Fieldhouse’s “every wish to be charitable” reviewing British Labour's 
Foreign Policy does not deter him from quoting sentences out of context or in- 
dulging in the practices attributed to me—being “partisan (intellectually) in the 
worst of ways” and using “half, or quarter, truths.” 

The book is condemned as “partisan” because “while constantly talking of 
principles in foreign policy, it as constantly shifts its own criteria accordingly as 
Labour or non-Labour governments are in question.” However, the fact that in 
the inter-war period the principles of Labour’s foreign policy conformed to such 
established criteria as collective security and international co-operation and those 
of the Conservatives did not is surely no basis for asserting a shift of criteria. 

Mr. Fieldhouse apologises for the inter-war Tory record by maintaining that 
the unrealistic “demands” of the Labour Opposition “could only have been met if 
the British Government had been in a position to dictate to the governments of all 
other Great Powers.” He forgets that Labour’s “demands”’—for collective se- 
curity, arbitration, sanctions, etc.—were supported by most of the other Powers 
and thus required no “dictation” from Conservative governments to secure their 
adoption. Rather, by rejecting Labour’s “demands,” Conservative governments 
prevented their realisation (e.g., Geneva Protocol) and thus “dictated” to other 
Powers a negative policy of isolation and, later, appeasement. 

Asserting that the book is “not always accurate,” Mr. Fieldhouse produces 
no evidence from the 258 pages. Instead, he claims, inaccurately, that, “The Labour 
Party’s case for recognising the Russian government is repeated on grounds of 
trade without mentioning that the United States which did not recognise the 
Russian government until 1932 [sic] enjoyed a much larger trade than did Britain 
and Italy which did grant recognition.” Since the book deals with British recog- 
nition of Russia, it would seem irrelevant, if anything, rather than “not always 
accurate” to introduce Italian and American trade statistics with Russia. Speaking 
of inaccuracies, Mr. Fieldhouse is unaware that America recognised Russia in 

1933, not 1932. 

; Finally, Mr. Fieldhouse proclaims that, “When the reader has ascribed the 
dictum that the Labour party denounced the results of Munich as a victory for 
brute force, let him turn to Hansard and read the speeches of Miss Wilkinson 
and Messrs. Lansbury, Maxton, Barr and McGovern.” But Mr. Fieldhouse is 
“not always accurate” in his representation of Labour opinion. He forgets that 
Miss Wilkinson was closely associated, on the Tribune’s staff, with the “popular 
front” group expelled from the Labour party; that Mr. Lansbury had been re- 
moved from the Parliamentary party leadership; and that Messrs. Maxton and 
McGovern had disaffiliated from the party with the I.L.P. 

Apparently, the most adamant Labour critics are unwilling to concede, in 
spite of the Tory post-war conversion to collective security, that so far as British 
foreign policy in the inter-war period is concerned, the Labour party happened 
to be “on the side of the angels;” or as Mr. Churchill would now say, “happened 


to be right for the wrong reason.” 
Evarine WINDRICH 
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The Editor, 
International Journal. 

When I reviewed Miss Windrich’s book, I attributed its defects to nothing 
more than a certain simplicity; a readiness to take party manifestos at their face 
value and call the result “analysis.” Her reply suggests that we have to deal 
with party spirit of a more commonplace kind. I specifically wrote that: “it is 
doubtful whether there is much to be gained by approaching the history of foreign 
policy in those years from the starting point of party.” As Mr. Ernest Bevin 
(another Tory apologist?) said: “No party can throw a stone at another. No 
party comes clean out of post-war policy.” As for the view that Miss Windrich’s 
favourites were “on the side of the angels,” Mr. Bevin told them: “If anyone asks 
me who was responsible for the British policy leading up to the war, I should, 
as a Labour man myself, make a confession and say “All of us.” We refused 
absolutely to face the facts.” 

I invited Miss Windrich to expand the one paragraph in her book which 
points the way to serious analysis. I did so because it is the one hint that she 
is aware of the flat contradiction between the Labour Party’s nominal support of 
collective security and its real pacifism. It is enough for Miss Windrich that a 
party or a country should say that it believes in collective security. Collective 
security is not a policy: it is a commitment. When we have said that we believe 
in it, we still have to consider what arms and what allies are necessary to make 
the commitment good. Yet, in the inter-war years, the same Labour manifestos 
which satisfy Miss Windrich because they urged the Government to practice 
“collective security,” invariably also called on the Government to disarm. What 
did “Collective security” mean to a party which asserted (1922) that it should 
“oppose any war entered into by any government whatever the ostensible object 
of the war,”* and which, in 1932, declared “its unqualified hostility to the rearm- 
ing of any country in any circumstances?’* As late as October 1936, Mr. Dalton 
was driven to tell his following: “You cannot vote against the defence estimates, 
denounce recruiting and, at the same time, set yourselves up as persons who are 
going to defend the rights of weaker nations throughout the world.” 

My complaint that Miss Windrich constantly shifts her criteria of judgment 
did not, as she pretends, rest on the fact that Labour policy was one thing and 
non-Labour policy another. Such a complaint would have no meaning. Readers 
of the Journal (Vol. VII No. IV) will see upon what my complaint did rest. 

Such readers will wish to ask some questions of Miss Windrich’s second 
varagraph. Who were the “other powers” who supported collective security, 
sanctions, etc.? War and peace are a matter of the Great Powers, of whom, 
1919-39, there were seven. Will Miss Windrich tell us which of the seven, apart 
from France and Britain, ever did anything concrete for collective security— 
and which of the seven, apart from France, was anxious to support the Geneva 
Protocol but was deterred by Britain? Does Miss Windrich seriously pretend 
that the U.S. was driven into “a negative policy of isolation” by Conservative 
British Governments? The first such post-war Government was formed in the 
last days of 1922, long after the U.S. had already deserted the League and repu- 
diated the peace treaties. 

H. N. Fre_pHouse 


*Reviewer’s italics. 


C.I.1.A. ACTIVITIES 


REGIONAL KINGSTON CONFERENCE—“Canada and the 
United States in the World Crisis” was the subject discussed at the 
Central Eastern regional round table conference held at Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Kingston on March 20 and 21. Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
Principal of Queen’s, addressed the dinner. Professor A. R. M. Lower, 
Chairman of the Kingston Branch, was General Chairman of the Con- 
ference, and Professor John Meisel, Kingston Branch Secretary, was 
in charge of local arrangements. Attendance was large for a regional 
conference, there being 78 present, including 12 from the United States. 


TRI-CITY CONFERENCE—On March 28-29 the Institute’s 
Vancouver and Victoria branches held their 13th regional conference in 
Vancouver with the Northwest Division of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations of Seattle, to discuss Pacific and Asian problems. 


WINNIPEG CONFERENCES-—-The Winnipeg Men’s Branch 
held its regional conference with the St. Paul-Minneapolis Foreign 
Policy Association in Winnipeg on April 11-12, to discuss “The Dollar 
Problem and the Sterling Area,” and “The Future of American Foreign 
Policy.” The Winnipeg Women’s branch and the Minneapolis World 
Affairs Council, will hold their third regional conference at University 
of Manitoba on May 26-27 to discuss the effect of the breakdown of 
the colonial system on various countries and continents. The branch has 
a study group whose members will take a special part in the discussion, 
and has invited the Saskatoon Women”s Branch. 


20th ANNUAL STUDY CONFERENCE—“Uniting the Free 
World” will be the subject for round table discussion at University of 
Western Ontario in London on June 6-7. Notice of the meeting will 
be mailed to all Members in April. 


BULWARK OF THE WEST—Members will find an advertise- 
ment (inside front cover) of this highly-topical book, full title of which is 
Bulwark of the West—Implications and Problems of NATO. It was 
written by Arthur C. Turner who was secretary of a specially-consti- 
tuted Toronto Branch study group on this subject, chaired by Professor 
George W. Brown. 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF NATO—The Toronto 
Branch Study Group is continuing its work on NATO by concentrating 
upon the economic problems. Monteath Douglas is Chairman and 
Ronald S. Ritchie, the Secretary, has been commissioned by the 
National Research Committee to produce a second book on NATO. 
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